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MUSIC TEACHER.” 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“I's only my music teacher, Miss Bury,” 
said Clara Neal. ‘She’s the orphan daughter of 
s country clergyman, or schoolmaster, or some 
sich thing. At least that’s her story. But for 
my part I never concern myself about those I 
employ.” 

The speaker, as she concluded, threw herself 
back into the luxurious chair, in her mother’s 
drawing-room, and began to fan herself lan- 
guidly, for it was a hot June day. 

“I never heard so sympathetic a voice,” re- 
plied her companion. ‘I thought, when I was 
first shown in, and saw her at the piano, that it 
was some friend of yours. Her style is certainly 
distingue; and she sings beautifully.” 

“Do you think so? Well, you are the queerest 
creature, Ada; always seeing style in dress- 
makers and such creatures; romances have 
tamed your head, cousin. I didn’t feel like 
taking a lesson, to-day; but told her she might 
prattise the new song if she pleased: you know 
it is that famous one of Mr. Morton’s, the poet, 
who has just returned from Italy; and she hadn’t 
seen it before.” 

“Iam sorry that I interrupted her. The mo- 
ment I entered she rose and left.’ I really wish 
Teould have heard the song out, for her manner 
of singing it brought tears to my eyes.” 

Gara laughed. “Really, my dear, you are 
tatirely too sentimental. If you care so much 
to hear the song, however, come to-morrow, and 
Tl make her sing it.” 

“Perhaps she’d prefer not to, at least before 
stranger.” 

“Pshaw! What right has she to have pre- 
ferences? She’s only a music teacher.” 

“TI am so interested in her appearance, and so 
eager to hear the song, that I'll come,” answered 
the visitor, mentally resolving to be kind to the 
Poor orphan. “But leave me, if you please, to 
make the request.” 


“Certainly, if you wish it, But what 9 fuss 
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you make over a music teacher. To change the 
conversation, have you met this Mr. Morton?” 

“No.” 

‘Tom knew him when abroad. I shouldn’t 
wonder,” and she lowered her voice, as she 
glanced through the open door, and across the 
hall, to where a closed door told that her brother 
had guests in the library, ‘‘if he was with Tom 
now. A very handsome man, just such a one as 
Mr. Morton is said to be, went in there, awhile 
ago; and I think I heard Tom call him Fred, 
which is Mr. Morton’s first name.” 

‘I never asked whether he was handsome,” 
said the visitor, ‘‘but his poetry is beautiful. It 
is so full of feeling and the love of all suffering 
humanity.” : 

The fashionable Clara opened her eyes at this 
outburst. ‘He is as rich as he is handsome,” 
was her reply, and she played with her fan, 
‘and belongs to one of our first families. But 
there’s a good deal in his poetry I don’t under- 
stand. I intend to set my cap for him, however,” 
she added, lowering her voice again, ‘he’s the 
great catch of the season, and it would make all 
the girls die with envy.” 

Ada rose to go. Ada had made a love-mateh, 
about a year before, with a young lawyer, 
without fortune. She had some property, but 
not much, and on this they managed to live, 
by exercising strict economy: and as both she 
and Mr. Allen belonged to families of high social 
position, they continued to be visited, though 
Ada was regarded by Clara, and others like her, 
as a poor, weak, sentimental little dunce. 

“You'll come} then, at one o’clock,” said 
Clara. 

“Yes, thank you!” 

Clara had been right in her surmise that Mr 
Morton was in the library. But she did not 
know that every word she had said, even wher. 
she lowered her voice, had been overheard. It’ 
was a warm June morning, and as the library 
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had two doors orening on the hall, the back one 
had been left open, so that Clara’s hard, metallic 
voice had easily reached the visitor’s ear. Clara’s 
brother, too, had gone up stairs, for a moment, 
to look for some old souvenir of travel, about 
which they had been talking; and when he came 
down again, the conversation was over. What 
Mr. Morton thought about it, was partly be- 
trayed at once; for he reminded his friend that 
he had a sister, and solicited the honor of an‘ 
introduction. 

Clara was delighted, after Mr. Morton had 
left, that the presentation had been at his own 
request, This fact, coupled with his very affable 
manners, threw her into a flutter of delight. In 
fancy, she already saw herself his bride, the 
possessor of the family diamonds, and the secret 
envy of all her unmarried friends who flocked to 
congratulate her. 

‘*Morton’s a capital fellow,” said her brother, 
in his easy, free way, divining her thoughts, 
“but you’re not good enough for him, He’s 
struck by your beauty, sis, for you are a showy 
girl; and for your sake, I hope you'll get him. 
But he’ll lead a deuce of a life, with such a 
fashionable good-for-nothing, unless love brings 
you to your senses, and you settle down into a 
quiet, domestic companion.” 

The only answer of.Clara was a sneer at her 
somewhat bookish brotber’s ignorance of the 
world, in supposing that women, in her position, 
ever married for love, or expected to sink into 
domestic wives: and with this sneer on her lips 
she left the room. 

The next day at one o’clock, came Miss Bury, 
and soon after Ada. Mr. Morton was in the 
library; he had ‘dropped in,” as he phrased it, 
‘to chat quietly half an hour” with Tom; ‘he 


would pay his respects to Miss Neal,’’ he said, ; 


‘‘directly.” The back door was again open, and 
Mr. Morton managed to seat himself near it. 
Soon a piano, touched by a skilful hand, was 
heard; Mr. Morton raised his finger for silence: 
and then one of the sweetest voices he had ever 
heard poured forth again the words of one of his 
songs. Ever since yesterday, when the entrance 
of a visitor had stopped the singer midway, that 
voice had been lingering in his ears. He had 
dreamed of it even at night. When it ceased, he 
drew a long breath, mentally saying, as Ada 
had said, ‘‘what a sympathetic voice.” For it 
seemed to give a deeper meaning to his song. 
One or two other songs followed, and then 
voices were heard in conversation. It was easy 
te distinguish that of the musician, it was ‘that 
most excellent thing in woman,” a low, sweet 





voice. The thoughts, which it expressed, more- 


over, were in harmony with the voice; they were 
tokens, Mr. Morton said to himself, of a refined 
and elevated heart and mind. “It is hardly 
fair,” he said at last, mentally, “to sit here 
listening.” And rising, he proposed to his friend, 
to go into the parlor, ‘for the ladies,” said he, 
“seem to have finished their music.” 

Clara received him with conscious blush, 
and an exulting glance at Ada, for she attributed 
the visit to herself. For a few minutes, she 
almost engrossed his time. She had, indeed, 
presented him to Ada, but had immediately de. 
manded his attention by a question: the intro- 
ducing ‘‘4 music teacher” to him or any other 
guest, she would have thought preposterous, 
Very soon, however, with his usual success in 
whatever he undertook, Mr. Morton managed to 
be presented to Miss Bury. The latter was sit- 
ting, embarrassed and coloring, at the musio- 
stool, waiting for leave to go, when he turned 
the conversation on singing, begged pardon for 
having overheard the music, and asked Clara if 
it was she or one of her fair companions whom 
he must thank for the pleasure he had been 
afforded, Ada, pitying Miss Bury, had gone to 
talk with her, and overhearing this, owned, in 
her frank way, who was the singer; and thea, 
as Mr. Morton joined them, said, ‘Miss Bury, 
Mr. Morton, Mr. Morton, Miss Bury;” and 80, 
in the most natural manner, and in spite of 
Clara, the introduction took place. 

At first, Miss Bury was embarrassed, the 
whole thing was so unexpected. But Mr. Mor- 
ton soon put her at ease, in his skilful way. 
Clara gradually fell into a mere listener, as the 
subjects discussed rose above her reach; she 
sat, devoured with rage at what she termed 
secretly the ‘“impudence of that creature.” 
Ada wondered and admired, and thought that, 
in all her life, she had never seen two beings 
better suited for each other. Miss Bury, always 
engaging in appearance, was now really bril- 
liant; while Mr. Morton was as eloquent as in 
his most impassioned poems. 

Mr. Morton was the first to detect the sup- 
pressed rage of Clara. ‘She'll visit it on this 
innocent girl,” he said, to himself, ‘and really, 
I have been rude, in neglecting her.” 80, o 
the instant, he addressed a remark to Clors, 
which again brought her into the conversation; 
and after a few moments, devoted principally t 
her, courtecusly took his leave. j 

But his effort to save Miss Bury proved fruit 
less. When Ada went home, she told her hue 
band that ‘Miss Neal had discharged her muse 
teacher. And only to think,” she added, “it 
was, I verily believe, because Mr. Morton met 
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her there to-day, and talked more with her than 
vith Clara. I never saw a more despairing look 
then Miss Bury had, when Clara told her, after 
Mr, Morton left, that she might go, and that she 
need not come again. I don’t think the poor 
girl has many scholars, and Clara’s ill-will can 
do her great harm. If she wasn’t my cousin,” 
sid the warm-hearted little woman, “I would 
never go to see her again.” 

“Mr, Morton,” replied her husband, “should 
have known better. He is sufficiently a man of 
the world to be aware that he would give mortal 
offence to a fashionable, haughty, cold-hearted 
qreature, like Clara Neal, by preferring a music 
teacher’s conversation to her own. But a man, 
made much of by society, little thinks what 
harm he does, provided he gratifies his vanity.” 
The speaker did not know Mr. Morton, and as a 
lawyer, had an instinctive dislike of poets. 

“] think you are unjust to Mr. Morton, my 
dear,” said his wife, stoutly. ‘‘Pm sure, he little 
dreamed that Clara would turn Miss Bury off.” 

“He ought to have thought of it, though, and 
that’s another reason why I blame him,” said 
thehusband. ‘But let the puppy go. We'll do 
what we can for the poor girl, by recommending 
her,” 

A few days after, Ada came home, in a state 
of high excitement. ‘Who do you think I 
net, just now,” she said, ‘‘ walking on Chesnut 
street?” Her husband said he did not know. 
“Mr, Morton and Miss Bury; I’m sure it will 
beamatch; she was looking down and blushing; 
and he was talking as if his whole soul was in 
every word.” 

Her husband shook his head. ‘It is rarely, 
my dear,” he said, “‘that a rich and distin- 
guished man, like Mr. Morton, marries a poor 
music teacher. The best thing for Miss Bury 
is that she should never see him again.” 

Ada’s countenance fell. She had the most 
implicit faith in her husband’s opinion. But 





soon her faith in her favorite cotemporary poet 
returned, and she did battle, warm-heartedly, 
in his behalf. 

‘“*Well,” said her husband, at last, ‘you may 
be right. Perhaps, after all,” and he smiled 
archly, ‘“‘you haven’t a monopoly of disinte- 
restedness. I called Mr. Morton a puppy, the 
other day; but I have since heard he is a man 
of sense, as honest as steel, and even noble- 
hearted. However, it is easy to test him. You 
know Miss Bury. Ask her here to tea, some 
evening. If Mr. Morton is serious, he will be 
glad to meet her, for meantime I'll seek his 
acquaintance, and ask him to come the same 
evening.” 

**Capital!” cried Ada, clapping her hands. 
“ve an idea that Mr. Morton only sees her iz 
the street, for she’s too proud to ask him to the 
humble place where she lodges. Yet depend on 
it she don’t encourage him, much as she secretly 
loves him.” 

Ada was right. The little tea-party of four 
came off, and was followed by many more. Mrs. 
Morton, for Miss Bury is now a bride, and Ada 
are fast friends: so also are the two husbands; 
and their friendship will be life-long, for it is 
founded on culture, intellect, and similar noble 
and elevated views. 

Of course, the marriage made a great talk, 
for merely conventional people could not under- 
stand it. They were not up to the standard, 
which made the lover think his fortune and 
fame nothing, when weighed against the virtues 
of his bride, and which made the latter conquer 
her pride, through the sincerity of her love, and 
accept one whom half the world said sie mar- 
ried only for his money. 

In this half is Clara, who still, while publicly 
doing homage to the rich and powerful Mrs. 
Morton, privately calls her ‘‘that mercenary, 
stuck-up thing,” who, ‘‘but yesterday, was ONLY 
MY MUSIC TEACHER.” 





BEAUTIFUL. 


BY MES. C. H. CRISWELL 


Tartr’s a beautiful bloom on thy cheek, my love, 
80 rounded, so smooth, and so fair! 

Where the dimples play hide and seek, my laye, 
Round the lips that are rosy and rare. 

There's a beautiful gloss on thy hair, my love, 
Those ringlets of shadowy brown— 


And « halo seoms lingering there, my love, 
Round thy head, like an angel’s crown. 





There’s a beautiful smile on thy lips, my love, 
A smile like the breaking of dawn; 

When the bee in the honey-bell dips, my love, 
And the dew-drops are spangling the lawn. 

There’s something more beautiful far, my love, 
That makes thee angelic, divine! 

It beams from thine eyes like a star, my love, 
Tis that beautiful soul of thine! 





SUNSHINE AND CLOUDS. 


BY E. W. DEWEES. 


Pror.e used to say of little Minna Brent that 
she wis always laughing, except when she was 
crying; and that, in truth, was the case. Sun- 
shine and showers played the prettiest April 
game on her fresh, young face, and made it very 
charming to watch. 

Now let no imprudent reader jump at the con- 
clusion, that the same kind of thing will do for 
all faces. Let her draw no such hasty deduc- 
tion; or at least let her delay to make a personal 
application of the theory. For though it is true 
that smiles are universally becoming, and may 
be indulged in almost ad libitum, tears must be 
used with extreme caution, and only after mature 
consideration. Let no fair reader, misled by all 
the nonsense poets 2d novelists have written 
about “beauty in distress,” and ‘violets wet 
with dew,” &c., venture upon a fit of c.ying 
before the object of her choice, until she has 
studied its effects in her mirror. If, for this 
purpose, she finds it difficult to get up an ex- 
perimental fit of tears, let her at least bear this 
object in mind, and the next time she is over- 
come by her feelings, let her run as quickly 
as possible to the glass to form her own deduc- 
tions. If a face presents itself to her shocked 
eyes, swollen, blotched, and red-nosed, her own 
good sense will teach her to forthwith eschew 
tears, forever, on sentimental occasions. She 
will perceive that she must fali back on her 
other recourses; perhaps fainting if it suits her 
complexion; if not, she must be content with 
hysterics, common-place and worn-out as they 
are. In this case, however, more talent is neces- 
sary; nothing can be done with hysterics unless 
a touch of genius imparts a life and novelty all 
its own, to what has become so hackneyed. But 
with a little management and originality, won- 
derful effects may yet be produced. 

To return to Minna. She was one of those 
fortunate individuals whose noses do not get red 
when they cry. The tears that rose so readily 
to her blue eyes only made them more bright 
and sparkling; and when you saw the puro 
drops glittering on her fresh cheeks, you could 
not help thinking of all thoze fine things which 
poets have said or sung on such occasions, and 
perhaps for the first time perceiving their apt- 


ness. 
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As it happened, it was peculiarly fortunate 
for poor Minna this advantage of hers; for, 
though only eighteen, she had shed more tears 
during the last two years, than would have suf- 
ficed to mar irretrievably even her own lovely 
face if the tears had left their usual traces, 

The fact is, Minna was the victim of an ur- 
reasonable lover, who had teased her poor, little 
life out. She was not engaged to Clarence 
C——; he had never even directly and posi- 
tively addressed her. He rather seemed to 
take everything for granted, and Minna never 
thought of doubting him. 

Minna had neither mother nor brothers, and 
her father was too much engrossed in business 
to watch over his young daughter as he should 
have done; Clarence was a friend of the family, 
she had known him long, and in the strange 
world, where she was early thrown, she looked 
up to him as a protector. She loved him, and 
felt safer by his side. 

He, on his part, seemed to assume a sort of 
guardianship, or rather proprietorship over her. 
He was her only escort, except her father—he 
advised her, he scolded her—he chilled her 
gushing young heart by fits of coldness and dis- 
pleasure, or wiung the tears from her bright 
eyes by his unreasonable and querulous fault 
finding. 

Do as she would, and try as she would, Minns 
could never please him, and so it was, that from 
the time Clarence C—— had uppropriated her, 
her eyes were scarcely dry from one fit of weep- 
ing, and the sunny smiles beginning to creep 
coyly back to her sweet face, than the clouds 
lowered again, and again it was rainy weather. 

It was very foolish of little Minna; everybody 
said so. But she always said she could not help 
it, poor, silly child; and I do really believe she 
could have helped it just as little if her erying 
had made her look like a fright—which would 
have spoiled my story. I am, therefore, very 
glad that as she had so much crying to doit was 
becoming to her. 

Minna, as I have said, never thought of doubt- 
ing or questioning Clarence. Neither did she ever 
think of asking herself whether she really loved 
her handsome lover—she took it for granted she 
did. All girls loved their lovers, and she did 
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not suppose she was different from others—not 
that she was so very certain that Clarence was a 
peal bona fide lover, but whether or no he seemed 
to care for her; was sometimes, in his way, so 
very, very kind to her; and Minna’s loving heart 


responded so warmly and gratefully to any touch 


of kindness. So she deferred to him and obeyed 
him, and studied and read, and dressed to please 
him, and then fretted and worried her life out 
because she never could succeed. 

§o affairs stood, and I know not how long all 
this would have gone on, or how it would have 
ended, had it not been that Minna had uncon- 
sciously attracted another lover, and one with 
spirit enough to determine to look into Cla- 
rence’s claims. Not finding matters very clearly 
established, he one day with manly directness 
asked Clarence point blank, whether any engage- 
ment existed between Minna and himself. 

Clarence twirled his superlative moustache at 
the question, and looked contemptuously down on 
the questioner, merely remarking with ineffable 
discain, 

“A rival, hey?” 

“J intend to be,” cried Horace, controlling 
his ‘anger. 

“You mean you will try to be,” sneered Cla- 
rencee—“‘a wide difference, ha! ha!” he turned 
on his heel, leaving Horace boiling with indig- 
nation at his insolent manner. 

“Yet he is right after all,” he said, to him- 
self—“‘yes, I do only mean that I will try, but 
it shall be the right sort of trying—the kind that 
brings, or at least deserves, success.” 

Fortunately for the new aspirant, just at this 
conjuncture his business called Clarence to a 
neighboring city for several weeks. 

Horace found an open field. 

He was very delicate, though earnest in his 
advances, but he was determined to make the 
most of present opportunities, and he skilfully 
tamed every advantage he gained to the best 
account, 

But it is time I should say one word for my 
new lover, that the reader may understand and 
‘ppreciate him. He was the opposite of Cla- 
Tence in every respect. Clarence was very hand- 
‘ome—Horace had nothing but its noble, open 
expression to recommend his manly face. But 
where Clarence was selfish, tyrannical, and cold- 
hearted, he was generous, self-forgetting, and 
affectionate. He had known and loved Minna 
for about two years; and loved her as so lovely 
and gentle a creature deserved to be loved, 
warmly and unselfishly. Supposing her to be 
t™gaged to Clarence, he had at first loved with- 
outhope, It was his jealous eye which detected 


the selfish part the latter was playing with her, 
and his love prompted him to demand that he 
should define his position. 

As for Clarence, he felt not the slightest alarm 
at the appearance of a rival. The influence 
which a man of the world has over a gir'!, toward 
whom he has assumed the relation which Cla- 
rence had to Minna, is almost unbounded. Her 
youth, her inexperience, her gratitude, her ad- 
miration conspire to make her his perfect slave: 
and the more trustingly innocent and affectionate 
she is, the more easily is she duped. Clarence 
knew his power over Minna, and was secure. 
He fancied she would never think of disputing 
his claims; and he selfishly and coolly calcu- 
lated that by maintaining his present position, 
$he shculd be able to either marry Minna when 
‘his business prospects permitted, or he might 
retire at any moment should he tire of her in 
the meanwhile. Had it not been for that inop- 
portune absence of his, perhaps his calculations 
might have been correct. 

Minna at first received Horace’s attentions 
doubtfully and coyly; but soon feeling herself 
free in Clarence’s absence, she yielded herself 
innocently to the pleasure of being admired and 
beloved—of receiving praises instead of constant 
chidings; to the delight of finding her best and 
purest thoughts understood and responded to— 
of giving and receiving sympathy. It was like 
a new world of sunshine and flowers to Minna, 
and if in the sunny horizon a few scattered drops 
now and then fell, they were tinted with rain- 
bow hues, for the sunbeams shone through them. 

So the weeks of Clarence’s absence flew bv. 
And though fortune, as though to favor Horace, 
had extended his stay much longer than had 
been at first anticipated, he was now momently 
expected back. 

Horace was sitting with Minna, and thinking 
how soon their pleasant relations might be wtally 
changed. Minna, tranquil and happy, was sing- 
ing over her work. 
$ Suddenly Horace spoke. He had determined 
then and there to urge his claims. He did so. 
He spoke to Minna freely, earnestly, warmly. 

But Minna’s changed face was all clouded 
over, and tears raining from her eyes. 

“Oh, Horace!” she cried, ‘‘I cannot—I dare 
not—Clarence!” 

‘What of him?” asked Horace. ‘You are 
not engaged to him?” 

**No—but——” 

“But what?” 

‘*T don’t believe he will like it.” 

**I don’t suppose he will,” said Horace, smil- 
ing, ‘‘but we have nothing to do with that.” 
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*‘ You may not have,” said Minna, much dis- 
tressed, ‘‘but J have. He has been so kind to 
me—he will think me ungrateful. I should 
tremble to meet him,” 

‘And well you might!” oried a cold, stern 
voice beside her. Minna screamed with terror, ¢ 
as looking up at the sound she saw Clarence at 
her side, his face pale with anger, his lips rigid 
with concentrated rage. 

After a moment’s pause, during which his 
eye glared by turns on Minna and her lover, he 
advanced a step, and took Minna by the arm, 
as if to draw her from the room. ‘This con- 
duct must be explained,” he said; ‘‘and for you, 
sir,” turning to Horace, ‘‘I give you warning, 
you have carried your experiment far enough. 
I permit no further encroachments in this quar- 
ter.” 

He turned, as he spoke, as if to lead Minna 
from the room, but Horace stopped him. 

*T do not know, sir, by what right you essume 
dictatorship in this case. I do not recognize any 
such right, and I appeal from you to this lady. 
She only can be the judge of the merits of our 
respective claims. She alone can settle them. 





Let her decide between us, by her decision I 


abide, now and forever.” 


He folded his arms and stood before them, 

Minna heard her heart beat in the silence 
which followed. She felt Clarence’s grasp 
tighten on her’ arm, and his hand trembled, 
She realized for the first time that he loved her, 
and she quailed at the thought of his anger. 
Old habits of obedience, pity and fear, were on 
his side; but there was a pleader on the other 
worth them all a hundred fold—it was love, 
Minna did not hesitate in her choice; she only 
dreaded to announce it. To her youth and 
timidity it was a fearful trial. 

At last, however, she raised her head—her 
eyes met those of Horace resting trustingly, 
lovingly upon her. She stretched out her hand 
to him, merely saying, ‘‘ Horace!” 

She felt the hand which Clarence had been 
holding flung violently from him, and knew nm 
more. 

And so, reader, by that choice Minna chose 
smiles instead of tears for her portion in life. 
For so surely as her after lot was one of warm, 
loving sunlight with her kind and generous bus- 
band; so surely had she trusted her affectionate, 
impulsive heart to Clarence’s cold, selfish keep- 
ing, he would have clouded it by neglect, if he 
did not break it by unkindness. 





JENNIE. 


BY FRANCES M. CHESEBRO’. 


Sprivneine o’er the meadow 
In the blushing dawn, 
Dancing over flowers 
Thick upon the lawn, 
Singing, dancing ever, 
Till evening shadows fall. 


Gentle, guilesome Jennie, 
Nature’s petted child, 
Making in thy laughter, 
Music, rich, and wild, 
Waking up the blossoms 
With thy sunny smile. 





Eyes as soft as moonbeams 
Falling on the sea, 

Smiles more sweet and witching, 
Than wildest fancies be. 

Sure, my gentle Jennie, 

None so sweet as thee. 

Sighing, sighing sadly, 
Wailing on the air, 

Stole a note of sadness 
Moaning like a prayer 

From a fond heart breaking, 

With its load of care. 


Oh! woe is me, my Jennie, 
Thy young life floating by, 

Leaves me forlorn, forsaken, 
Wherefore did’st thou 2:2? 

Ever in the shadows, 

Must I moaning lie. 


Gentle, gentle Jennie, 
Come again to me, 
Let me see thee smiling, 
Smiling tenderly, 
Thou hast stole the sunshine, 
Clouds are all I see. 


All the flowers are drooping, 
Sighing for thee, sweet, 
And the birds are watching 
Thy fresh song to greet, 
While the brooklet murmurs 

A requiem at my feet. 


Of the darkest shadow 
That falls upon the lea 
I will weave a mantle 
Dark as midnight be, 
All, for grief of Jeannie, 
All for love of thee. 
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THE ARAB AND HIS BRIDE. 


‘FROM THE FRENCH OF JULES GERARD. 


Tax Arabs proceeded to bring me mats and 
qushions, and arranged for me by starlight a 
camp bed. After this came a copious supper. 
Ageneral conversation then took place, in which 
every one vied with his neighbor in relating all 
sorts of adventures, more or less tragical, about 
the lions of the country. One of these I shall 
never forget. It was the story of an Arab and 
his young bride. 

Among the Arabs, when ® man marries, he 
invites a number of people, who go and fetch the 
bride at her parent’s house to bring her to her 
new dwelling, a ceremony which is performed 
in 8 palanquin, numberless shots being at the 
same time fired on the road. 

Every marriage, however, is not alike. Ifsome 
are accompanied by a numerous retinue—if 
sometimes the happy couple number amongst 
their guerts many a rich and handsome horse- 
nan—at other times, as with us, more than one 
bridegroom has not even enough to pay the 
fiddlers who escort him. Such being the case 
vith Smail, who had paid down the day before 
his very last shilling for his bride’s marriage- 
portion, he assembled only his nearest relatives, 
and proceeded with them on foot to the abode of 
his future father-in-law. 

Having regaled themselves plentifully, and 
the marriage being concluded, they fired off 
some cartridges by way of salute, taking care to 
keepa few for the journey back. In the evening 
they all parted, wishing each other good fortune 
and happiness. 

The bridegroom’s douar was but a league 
distant; the moon shone beautifully bright; the 
bride's escort numbered nine guns; what was to 
befeared on the way? But it is not unfrequently 
it the very moment one expects him the least, 
that an intruder will present himself. 

Smail was walking in front, beside his bride, 
towhom he was speaking, in a soft, low voice, 
— the happiness which awaited them under 

Ms tent. The friends of the husband were 
filowing discreetly some paces behind, firing 
# times & shot in the air; and the young wife 
wemed quite gratified with this little offering of 
powder burnt in her honor, Everything, in short, 
Vent on in the most satisfactory manner. 

But, all of a sudden, an enormous lion was 





seen, stretched across the very path these young 
folks were pursuing! 

They were about halfway between the two 
douars, and it was fully as dangerous to proceed 
forward as to draw back. What was to be 
done? 

The opportunity presented itself to the bride- 
groom of winning forever his wife’s affections 
by a noble act of devotedness was too good to be 
lost. Balls were accordingly rammed down the 
barrel of every gun, the bride was placed in the 
centre of a sort of square formed by the assist- 
ants, and the escort marched bravely forward, 
headed by Smail. Already they had advanced 
to within thirty yards from the lion, who never 
moved. 

Smail now ordered his friends to stop, and 
saying to his young wife, ‘‘see if you have 
married a man,” walked straight up to the lion, 
and commanded him to clear the way. 

At twenty paces, the lion, until then crouching 
and motionless, raised his monstrous head, and 
was evidently preparing for a spring. Smail, 
regardless of his wife’s screams, and the entrea- 
ties of his relatives, who called to him to retreat, 
put one knee to the ground, levelled the barrel 
of his gun toward the animal, took a steady aim, 
and fired. In an instant the wounded and furious 
animal bounded forward on the unfortunate 
Smail, knocked him to the ground, and tore him 
to shreds in a twinkling of an eye, then rushed 
madly toward the square, in the centre of which 
stood the wretched bride. 

‘Let no one fire,” cried Smail’s father, ‘‘ until 
he touches the barrels of our guns.” 

But where is the man sufficiently self-possessed 
to await without flinching that hurricane called 
a lion, as he rushes on toward his prey with 
immense bounds, with mane floating in the wind, 
expanded jaws, and eyes inflammed with fury? 

The whole party now fired at once, without 
heeding in what direction their balls went, and 
the lion dashed on the square, which he quickly 
overthrew, smashing the bones and tearing the 
flesh of all whom he found before him. Some 
of the men had managed to escape, dragging 
after them with much difficulty the poor bride, 
almost dead by this time with fright, but they 
were quickly followed by their neePolze SON, 
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and torn to pieces; one only, more fortunate 
than the rest, having contrived to reach the foot 
of a steep rock, upon which, thanks to his efforts, 
the woman found a refuge. 

He had already climbed the rock some little 
way, when the lion again advanced, if possible still 
more furious, and at one spring caught the right 
leg of the man, and dragged him down with him 
to the ground; while the unhappy bride, crawling 
with -hands and feet to the summit of the rock, 
was doomed to witness from her inaccessible 
rétreat the hideous spectacle of the death-agony 
of the last of her defenders. 

‘After two or three useless attempts, the lion, 
finding he could not get-at the woman, returned 
to the’ body of the last victim, and began tearing 
it in bits, as if to revenge himself for the loss of 





the last living prey which was thus eluding his 
grasp. 

The remainder of the night passed away with- 
out any new incident. As soon as the day began 
to dawn, the lion left the foot of the rock, and 
retired toward the mountains; but he went of 
very slowly, and did not finally abandon his post 
without stopping more than once on his road, 
and throwing back a wistful glance on the prey 
he was leaving behind. 

A short time after the animal’s departure, s 
troop of horsemen csme across the plain, and on 
Smail’s widow makivz signals of distress with 
her veil, for she was now without strength or 
voice, they galloped toward her, and took her 
back to her father. The poor thing expired 
however, on the following day. 





LINES. 


BY REV. W. CALVERT. 


Arter weary travel—toil, 
After storm and wild turmoil, 
After strife and battie broil, 

Then cometh rest. 
A gladsome life awaiteth thee, 
Where far from doubt and sorrow free, 
Thy quiet sheltering place shall be 

A Father’s breast. 
Freer, happier, than we now, 
Through long tearless days shalt thou 
Wear no care upon thy brow, 

Beside His throne. 
Never more to be deceived, 
Never more to be aggrieved, 
Every hope and wish ashieved: 

Nor thou alone! 





He that, for awhile forsaken, 
Sleepeth now will soon awaken; 
From his form the spell be taken, 
And at thy side, 
His faults, his follies, purged away, 
In shape as beauteous as the day, 
Thy wedded consort, he shall aye 
With thee abide. 
For thy trial all the surer, 
Never home could be securer, 
Never happiness be purer, 
Nor thou more blest. 
After weary travel—toil, 
After storm and wild turmoil, 
After strife and battle broil, 
Then cometh rest. 
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MYSTIC STRAIN. 


BY LEVERETTE LELAND. 


Taat sweet, that mystic strain! 
How like a fairy bell, 

It oft hath come from lands unknown 
To charm me with its spell! 


In childhood, and in youth, 
Its music thrilled my soul, 

While like a voice from seraph worlds, 
It o’er my being stole. 


B’en now I seem to hear, 
The echoes of that song; 





Tifey come with sounds more hushed and lox, 
Kind Heaven, those notes prolong! 


T’ve tried to catch its tones, 
I’ve tried to learn its rhyme; 
But vain have all my efforts been— 
It will not leave its clime. 


That sweet, that mystic strain! 
How like a fairy bell, 

It oft hath come from lands unknowD, 
To charm me with its spell! 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 358. 


CHAPTER III. 


does what the anxious mother fears as death— 


Tex years! What variety of events can; an hour passes—the throbbing brow moistens to 


happen in ten years! Let us enter this pleasant 


cottage and take a peep at old friends. Step 


‘ 
\ 


coolness—the bright eyes lose their wildness—a 
half smile plays upon the parched lips—it 


wftly—there may be sickness—for the silken ‘ breathes less short and quick, and finally drops 
curtains droop heavily to the floor—the faint } into a quiet, soothing slumber. Nellie leaves 
odor of nausceous medicines stifles the fresh air. Alice to watch the sleeper, and hastens to her 
There she sits—the mother—how changed the} sister, whom she finds still weeping. 

once rounded face. Angular and sharp, the} ‘Is this the calm and rest you need, Lizzie? 
fresh tints of rosy health and buoyant spirits; Iam surprised you should so give way to your 
deadened to a sickly yellow—a feeling of anxiety ’ feelings, at such a time too, think how it unfits 
nets upon the worn brow—a child moans upon; you for the duty of nursing. But never mind, 
her bosom—how hot and feverish the little velvet } you will do differently, I know—let me smooth 


hand—how it gasps for breath, breath. Two} 
short mounds till where the others lie—shall ! 
other be added, the last and only bud of 
promise taken? How weary the watcher looks 
-how tightly she clasps her babe, as if those 
ams could shield it from the icy touch that had 
tlready chilled the heart throbbings of two home : 
jewels. But here comes one whose very counte- $ 
nance brings with it relief, an atmosphere of 
bealth. 


“A mind at ease with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocence.” 





“Come, Lizzie,” says the bright lady, throwing 
if her shawl, “I will take Charley, you must} 
tst—remember you have a husband.” 

Mrs. Leslie, the reader, perhaps, has already $ 
recognized her, after much earnest entreaty on ; 
the part of the sister, consents to leave the little 
suferer in her care and steal an hours’ repose 
if possible. 

“Oh, Nellie!” said she, kissing the white fore- 
lead of her fair boy, “if he dies, I pray God to 
luke me also. You longed for trials—they never 
‘me. I asked for sunshine, but my life thus 
fw, has been so tempest-tost that I anticipate 
wught with any degree of pleasure, but the still- : 
‘sof the grave to sleep beside my darlings.” } 

“Listie, Lizzie, you are sick—worn out with ; 
much care—you know not the sentiments you } 
wWet—go lie down, I will call you, if needed.” } 
Mrs. Leslie again kissed her child, and bursting 

0 & violent flood of tears, leaves the room. ; 
‘allie beckons to Alice, the maid. “A little : 


sme tit here, and a dish of cold water.” She; 
You. XXIX.—98 





your hair—Charley, I think, is much better—he 
is sleeping now, and breathes naturally—I think 
with good care he will be as well as ever in a day 
or two—the doctor thinks these sick turns are 
all owing to cutting his teeth. There, you can 
rest now—don’t worry about anything—I will 
see that all goes right”, The door closes softly 
and faint footsteps sound upon the stairs. Nellie 
is below initiating a newly found and most igno- 
rant Irish girl into the mysteries of the kitchen. 
The shutters are flung open in the dining-room, 
the tea-table spread with neatness, and number- 
less little alterations given to the furniture of the 
room, that an air of cheerfulness may greet the 


weary husband who soon after enters, flushed 


and tired, head and heart both full, sickness at 
home, and business cares abroad—but his face 
loses its care-worn expression at the sight of 
Nellie. She tells him of Charley—of the mother’s 
welfare. 

“IT do not know how it is, Nellie,” said Mr. 
Leslie, smiling, ‘‘but let us be in ever so great a 
snarl overrunning with trouble, from the moment 
you come things begin to straighten, brighten up. 
Lizzie, you know, is not strong, she can’t bear 
much. I would give all I possess if she had vour 
fortitude and energy, if I could only see her try to 
rise above her troubles—but she sinks at once 
beneath the load, with no apparent effort to 
throw it off.” 

‘‘Losing her children was a great trial,” said 
Nellie, the bright tears filling her eyes as she 
spoke. ‘I think she has never recovered from 
the blow.” 

«Yes, yes,” answered Mr. Leslie, now speaking 
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in a low, broken voice, ‘‘but they were killed, ; subject. Do you say the disposition you now 
Nellie, killed. She would have saved them, God } manifest at times, was given you at your birth_ 
knows the purity of her motives, but she erred in {a disposition over which you can exercise yo 
judgment. Poor Lizzie, I will go to her now, she } power, no control, that will burst forth at times 
needs comforting if any one does.” les the burning lava from the volcano, laying 

Nellie, like a ministering angel, comes each } waste all the beauty and heaven of our home? | 
day, till the cloud parts showing fair weather $do not know but that your natural disposition 
between its folds—tlittle Charley’s shouts once 3 is as good as your sister Nellie’s. We never see 


more resound from room to room—Mrs. Leslie, 
truly thankful for her blessed boy’s recovery, 
seems happier than she has for years. ‘Oh, 
that it may be lasting,” is the husband’s constant 
prayer. 

One warm afternoon in August, the heat was 
intense. Mr. Leslie had come home earlier than 3 
usual to spend an hour with his wife and child, 
before tea. Scarcely had his foot touched the 
stairway that led to her chamber, before he was 
greeted by harsh, discordant sounds, 

Mrs. Leslie, in great rage, was reprimanding § 
Alice for some neglect. She did not notice her } 
husband’s entrance, and doubtless said much 3 
mere than she would, had she felt the glance of 3 
those dark, sad eyes resting upon her in surprise ; 
and grief, that one whom heaven had endowed 3 
so richly, should stoop to display such an ebuli- § 
tion of temper, before one whom misfortune had $ 
rendered the servant of a petty and exacting 
mistress. 

A deep sigh—it came*from a heavy heart and 3 
would find utterance—broke the spell. The next 3 
moment Mrs. Leslie was weeping and sobbing $ 
upon her husband’s bosom. 

“T cannot help it, I’m sure I cannot,” said 
she, as soon as she was able to speak. 

Mr. Leslie smoothed back the heavy hair, § 
looked into the tearful face, but did not reply, § 
“Speak, Arthur—do speak—you will kill 
me.” 

“‘Hush, Lizzie. Do you remember a long time 





N 
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her thus irritated.” 

‘*But, Arthur, she never had a trial in her life. 
I think she would do no better than myself, place 
her in the same situation.” 

‘*Well, here she comes, and can answer for 
herself. How is it, Nellie? My wife here has 
a bad head-ache. Alice’s misdemeanors have 
quite exhausted her patience, and she is feeling 
quite out of humor, having come to the conclusion 
that you never have anything to worry or fret 
your disposition.” 

‘Oh, dear,” answered Nellie, laughing, swing- 
ing her bonnet by the strings to catch a breath 
of fresh air. 

**Don’t, don’t,” said her sister, ‘‘it does look 
so careless, I will ring for Alice to bring yous 
fan.” 

‘Oh, please not, this newspaper will do quite 
as well, in fact, I preferit. Anything to trouble 
me. If you could have seen me as I felt this 
morning. I had to rise an hour earlier than 
usual to help prepare breakfast for work-folks, 
and oh, it was so hot in our little stifled cook- 
room, I thought I should melt, vanish entirely. 
Only think, Lizzie, what a loss it would have 
been.” And Nellie laughed heartily. 

‘Please don’t laugh so much, Nellie, when you 
talk, ’tis a dreadful habit and makes you appear 
ridiculous sometimes.” 

“Thank you. I know ’tis foolish, but I was 
going to tell you, after broiling my face over the 
stove half an hour, I had not the least appetite 


ago—a beautiful evening it was—such an one as for my breakfast, and I really felt vexed to think 
this will be when yonder sun seeks its rest—we : men would be such fools as to want mest, 
sat together in the little parlor—your home. Do } potatoes, and hot biscuit, when a tumbler of cold 
you remember our conversation? You thought 3 water and a piece of pie were so much better. 


then, you could bear the ills of life with me 
te assist you. Are they harder than you thought 
them? Have I failed you in any hour of need? 
Do you sigh for the freedom, the no care of your 
girlhood?” , 

*‘Oh, Arthur, you do not understand. Can I 
help my disposition? If I am more sensitive, 
more keenly alive to my trials than others, does 
it show my heart is lacking in feeling? Oh, that 
it should come to this.” 

‘*Lizzie,” there was something in her hus- 
band’s tone that made her listen quickly, spite 
of herself. ‘‘Let us reason calmly upon this 


; 


s 
s 





Mother insisted upon my taking something, and 
poured out a nice cup of coffee, and I very soon 
found that one did feel better to eat, if the 
weather was warm, and with the birth of that 
idea vanished all hatred for our work-mens 
peculiar tastes.” ' 

«<I then went into the parlor, flung ope? the 
windows, and took up play that I had began to 
read the night before; finding it very interesting, 
I was wholly oblivious to the flight of time, til 
warned by a little yellow head shining into the 
room, whining out, ‘Just one rose, Miss, to carry 
to school.’ I did not like to leave my book, jast 
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then, to gather roses, I assure you—but I had my ; sweet patience has taught me many a lesson— 
reward by receiving one of the brightest smiles } now are all her sufferings merely physical? They 
you ever saw, and such a sweet ‘thank you.’” are poor, and the money that she would gladly 

“Poor reward for wasted time,” murmured expend for her children’s welfare must be given 


the sister. to hired help. I think this has been a constant 

«How can you say so, Lizzie? No time can } source of disquiet to her. She thinks she eould 
be wasted that is spent in flinging sunshine on now get along with Mary’s assistance, but she 
the head of one of God’s children. It was well} cannot bear the thoughts of taking her from 
little Joe disturbed me, for on looking at my}school. We talked it over to-night, and hence- 
watch, I found I had only half an hour to make} forth I shall give the daughter private lessons 
preparations for school. Then I thought of you, § at home.” 
and how nice it would be to sit in this pleasant «¢ And how are you to be recompensed ?” 
chamber, and have nothing to do but just what Se Recompensed? By the grateful thought that 
pleased my fancy. I found the school-room in I am doing as I would be done by.” 
disorder—the floor unsprinkled, unswept—I went; ‘Well, she hasn’t my pride, Nell. It does 
to Mary Haywood, whose turn it was to keep the : seem strange to me how some folks can ask so 
rom inorder. I felt as if she deserved a severe } much.” 
reprimand.” $ «She did not ask it—it was a free-will offer- 

“Mary,” said I, speaking somewhat harshly, ing of my own. She would not at first listen to 
“how is this?” She was bending low over her; it. You wrong her, Lizzie. Heart-trials are not 
book, but looked up as I spoke, and such a sad } always visible on the surface.” 
tearful face.” : «We do not think alike there. If one suf- 

“T could come no sooner, Miss Ashley—mother } fers much it will show itself. The beautiful 
was not quite as well as yesterday and last night. $ petals of a rose never come from a worm-eaten 
As usual, I have only come in to recite my morn- : bud.” 
ing’s lesson.” 3 You are right. But if the destroyer of so 

“I. did feel so sorry for her, I wanted to sit} much beauty be discovered ere he enfolds him- 
down by her side and cry too—it seemed as if it ; self in his velvet luxury, ere he sips of its sweet- 
would do us both good—but I had to choke down ness, may he not be removed? The hand that 
ny feelings, and go on with my duties, promis- $ robs one evil of existence will be watchful to see 
ing, however, to call-upon Mrs. Haywood after ?a second. We may breathe the fragrance of 
school. I have just come from there—I found 3 bright blossoms that have been threatened with 
her up, prettily dressed, telling stories to the} such destruction all unknown to us. Perfect 
little ones. I cannot imagine how so great a ’ trust in the goodness of ‘our Father’ wards off 
sufferer can always appear so cheerful—so appa- S all earthly evil.” 
rently happy.” «What a nice little preacher you would make, 

“Now, Nellie, what is the use of talking, let } Nellie, you always had a penchant that way, I 
me tell you, I think your sympathies needlessly believe. I do not really think it would hurt you 
expended. I don’t believe anything about Mrs. to fall in love a few times, even if it were unre- 
Haywood being so very sick, she is not very well, $ ciprocated—you would laugh or preach all heart- 
Iknow, but is one of an easy disposition and } aches away, look’ng upon love as you would upon 
ninds no more lying about on sofas, and having g thistle down or dandeline seed, a sentiment most 
her poor little children and husband wait upon ‘ worthless and troublesome, though beautiful to 
her, than I should taking a walk in the garden. } look upon.” 

If she felt and suffered as I do, when sick, she 3 Mrs. Leslie had at last touched a chord that 
could not have lived these ten years in just the ; vibrated fearfully for a moment, but in her ear- 
same state.” nestness she saw not the flush that came and 

“I know, Lizzie, she does not complain, but 8 went with her words—her husband noted and 
the has a bad cough—she cannot conceal that.” ; remembered it long after. 

“Yes, but I have known people to live toa “Thank you, sister, for your high opinion of 

ged old age with. worse ones—sort of constitu-$ me, but the cup you hold out so temptingly I 
tonal—they never kill one.” may not taste.” 
f “Poor comfort to the afflicted,” answered Nel- But little more was said. Nellie soon took her 
he With @ smile, “but you are not acquainted } leave, and Mrs. Leslie still hugged the darling 
vith Mrs. Haywood. It is only her intimate } thought of her bosom, that she was a poor, un- 
friends who know her sufferings. She is not one $ appreciated, sensitive soul, whom no one could 
blazon them abroad for village gossip—her } or would understand. 
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“Oh, if I only had your easy disposition that 
CHAPTER IV. ¢ sees nothing but brightness.” 

Sassatu morning dawns upon the little village, ‘Peace of mind, Lizzie, blesses no possessor 
not a sound disturbs its holy quiet. Mothers eyes unasked—the heart struggles long ere it gains 
fill with tears as they look upon their household } perfect control over its passions.” 
treasures; fathers speak in low, subdued voices. Weary days passed, and hope brightened to 
A visitor has been in their midst, Death’s angel, ; reality, Mrs. Ashley was saved. Oh, how gladly 
and has borne to heaven the sweet soul of one} did the hearts of all sing songs of thanksgiving, 
who has suffered long. Mrs. Haywood is no} of rejoicing that the charmed circle of home stil] 
longer one of their number. The bell tolls, and } remained unbroken—but not of long duration was 
silent groups wend their way to the little church } this happiness. A shadow came, swift, dark, un- 
—the white-haired pastor in tremulous accents } looked for—the raging fever but left the mother 
recounts the blessed worth of the departed, her } to fasten its deadly grasp upon the vitals of the 
unostentatious virtues. The strong-minded father } daughter, the dear one who had been a constant 
hides his face in his hands, and sick-hearted chil- ; beam of joy in all seasons, lay struggling for 
dren weep beside him. Mrs. Leslie is there, with ; life’s faint breath. WNellie’s work was done, a 
a shudder she gazes upon the cold features smil- } few more weary struggles and the slow moving 
ing even in death. Does the past and its unkind- heart shall rest. Kind friends stand weeping 
ness come up before her? for it is an unkindness } around her—she has bidden farewell to all, and 
to think wrongly of another. Nellie, too, bends} now lies patiently awaiting the end—a smile 
upon the dear friend, whose lips shall no more} lightens up her beautiful features. Alfred, 
bless her with their uttered wisdom. Neighbors } dear Alfred,” are the last words that pass her 


whisper kind words to the bereaved—aye, ’tis } lips—and all is over. 

well to visit the house of rejoicing, but better to; Did that whisper reach the ear of Alfred 
go to the house of mourning, here all selfish-} Wendall? We know not. But the next eve a 
ness ceases, brother greets brother as he should } stranger, apparently to all, knocked at the cot- 
a fellow traveller to that dread future that} tage door of Mr. Ashley, and asked to look upon 


; 


awaiteth all—dread to those who carry with} the dead. Long did he gaze upon the still fea- 
them, through life, no beacon of faith to lighten} tures, the golden curls that floated upon the 
the way. white pillow, and then stooping low, that proud 
The last hymn is sung, its mournful echo sinks } man touched his lips to the cold, icy brow, and 
deep in all hearts, white tomb-stones are passed, was gone. 
faded names are deciphered, a heap of ramet The funeral was over. 
chills the pulse, a few low words, the harsh} Mrs. Leslie sat in her chamber. Twice had 
grating of ropes, down, down, oh, God, and do ; she taken up a letter directed to ‘sister Lizzie,” 
we leave her here? Nay, angels have welcomed } and twice had she laid it aside unread. “Let 
the white-robed stranger above, let the worn > me read it for you,” said her husband, drawing 
body rest, mingle with its mother clay. ’ her to his side, ‘‘if it is Nellie’s voice it may do 
A few weeks later, Mrs. Ashley sickened. Poor } us both good—she never spoke in vain.” 
Lizzie wept and moaned as if her heart would 
break. Nellie acted, night and day did she “My Dear Sister—You who know me % 
stand a faithful watcher by the sick bed, and to} well, will not think, I am quite sure, that it is® 
her faithfulness did the mother owe her life. superstitious fear that urges me to address these 
“It does seem to me,” said Mrs. Leslie, one? lines to you. For some time past I have felt 
day to Nellie, ‘‘as if you were made of stone. $ that my earthly pilgrimage was drawing to 4 
I would give anything to feel as calm and easy 3 close, that my tarry with you would be short— 
about our dear mother as you do. No one thinks } and may it not be possible that God’s messen- 
she can possibly recover.” gers do sometimes whisper tidings of this kind, 
“She may not, Lizzie, but one should carry a3 that the soul may gather strength to loosen the 
cheerful, hopeful countenance in a sick room. I} bonds that so strongly bind it to earth, ‘ere = 
try not to appear over anxious. Dr. R—— says} silver cord be loosened, the golden bowl broken: 
as much depends upon the nursing his patients} ‘Do not weep, dear Lizzie, that the hand that 
receive as upon the medicine he deals out—as } now pens these lines will be lying in the silence 
far as my observation extends much more.” of the grave when you peruse my words, You 
‘‘But what if she should die, Nellie?” should not mourn, for it is a joy unspeakable * 
“It would then be God’s will, we may not; me, the thought of flinging aside this existence 
alter that.” for a higher, holier being. 
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«<Tf it is bliss even aoe unel, . teaches us how to exert it. It may be, and 
Where you must wear the heavy chain . 4 
Which jer you in your highest fight, pet 7% mage ngs rod _ to do and 
And drags you to the earth again. eel right than others. e that ruleth his 
Think of the soul with naught to clog, spirit is mightier than he that taketh a city.’ 
ee Seri flight, The first step will be hard, Lizzie, I found it so, 
, 
Forever catching some new light.’ but the rugged way brightens with heavenly 
} blossoms the farther we advance. I speak from 
, : . experience. I have one request to make of you, 
one devoid of happiness. I have had my trials, } . 44 yet I do not wish you to grant it merely 
but strength has been = a to bear them. because it is my request—let your own heart 
Ileave with you, dear sister, a record of my life : plead for the afflicted. Mary Haywood—can 
for many years: my journal. I had thought that you, will you take my place?—will you assist, 
to-eye but mine would rest upon its pages, it} counsel the lonely orphan? God will bless you 
in so doing. But, Lizzie, you will not go to her 


certainly was written for none other. But the } 
thought has come to me that a true represente- unless you can utter sincerely the words of com- 
tion of the lights and shades of another life, and ; fort. May we meet above, NEL.” 
that other of one near and dear to you, might ; 
not be without its benefit. You will learn that} Tears filled the eyes of Mr. Leslie as he re- 
Nellie was subject to trials and temptations, that} folded the letter, and placed it in his wife’s 
she sometimes indulged in feelings of despon- } hand. 
dency, that her heart was not always buoyant % “She counsels well, Lizzie, may we both heed 
with hope and full of sunshine. But, Lizze, I} her advice,” he said. 
tried to look beyond, to Him who has said, ‘Ask $ Suffering, real heart suffering, taught Mrs. 
and it shall be given thee.’ Is there no meaning } Leslie a life-long lesson. It was a long time 
in the petition, ‘Lead us not into temptation?’ } before she could speak of the dear one gone 
He who has taught me to say, ‘Our Father,’ will} with composure—a long time before cheerful- 
lead you safely through the journey of life, if : ness sat upon her brow. Bitterly she wept over 
you will but trust in his goodness. ’ the pages that revealed the inner life of one who 
“Blessings inestimable cluster about your } became strong through many trials. Nellie was 
pathway. Oh, prize them as you should, let no; the good angel that walked ever by her side— 
murmur rest upon your lip—no repining find a little by little did she learn to subdue the irri- 
lodging place in your heart—learn to make} tability of a feverish disposition. Mary Hay- 
others happy, and your life will glow with a} wood found a true friend in Mrs. Leslie. “I 
purer light. Say not that your natural dispo-{ never knew,” said Mary, to me one day, nearly 
sition rules you. Are not our dispositions what} a year after the death of Nellie, ‘‘that God had 
we make them? God has given us a will, a} given our little village two Nellie Ashleys instead 
power to exert that will, a conscience that} of one, till my teacher went to heaven. 


“Do not think that my present life has been 











SUMMER. 
BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Tar sad and dreary Winter And sunbeams bright are dancing 
Has melted from the air, Upon the babbling rill; 
And Spring with leaf and blossom While hues of sunset glory 
Has clothed the branches bare; Are lingering on the hill 
And all around, about us, 
A voice of joy we hear; 
Which tells of coming Summer 
The harvest of the year. 


Oh, Summer—glorious Summer, 
What pleasures dost thou bring; 
Thy beauties are more lasting 
Than that of fickle Spring; 
And joyous voices greet thee 
In tones of goodly cheer; 
As queen of all the seasons, 
The harvest of the year. 


The happy birds are skimming 
O'er fields of fairy flowers, 

And sing their songs of gladness 
At evening’s golden hours. 
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MID-SUMMER NIGHT. 


BY A L. OTIS. 


I nave no fairy tale to tell. I shall only relate ; the porched farm-house on the hill-side, 9 mile 


what befel my artist friend, Bruno von Ostend 3 


and myself on the night in question, and no one 


further on. 
We dragged our weary limbs to his door, 


who cares not for country sights and sounds need } where he sat in an elbow-chair under the shelter 


peruse this little sketch, for I shall ‘‘babble of 
green fields.” 

We left the dusty, sweltering, odorous city 
behind us, and set off for 


“A land of trees, which reaching round about, 
In shady blessing stretched their old arms out.” 


Bruno was on a sketching excursion, and I, in 
the ecstacy of an escape from a counting-house. 
We took the cars for a few miles out, and then 
walked through Chester county, and by noon we 
were enjoying the ‘shady blessing,” I lying on 
my back looking up into leafy labyrinths, Bruno, 
leaning against a tree, seizing the moment to 
sketch a feathery fern on a rock’s edge. We 
were seizing the idea of rural felicity. 

But eve found us in another case—overheated, 
foot-sore, hungry, dusty, and apparently far from 
any place of refreshment. 

“Bruno,” I cried, ‘I’m knocked up—I can’t 
go any further. Let us ask at this trig farm- 
house for a night’s shelter.” 

Agreed. But the frowning farmer told us 
there was a public house not a mile off—and he 


of the honeysuckle, smoking a quiet pipe. His 
drab suit, and brow shaded by broad brim, as 
well as the exquisite cleanliness about him, pro- 


§ claimed Quaker principles. His full, dimpled 


face promised well for us. We made our peti- 
tion for a night’s rest in his barn. He hesitated 
not an instant. ‘‘Yes, and welcome.” To our 
thanks he only gave a good-natured nod of 
acceptance. 

So we retired to our quarters, and seated on 
the barn floor, pulled out our provided supper. 

“This bread has dried to a crisp, and the 
cheese has run to oil,” I remarked, ‘but appe- 
tite will make all right. Faii to, Bruno, or I 
shan’t leave you a scrap.” 

‘Will thee please to come to supper?” said a 
sweet, lisping voice at the door, and we caught 
sight of a peeping pair of blue eyes. 

‘‘There is music in that, but what does she 
mean?” Bruno asked of me. He wanted me to 
propose accepting the invitation. 

‘Some mistake, I suppose,” I answered. “ It 
sounded too good to be true.” 

‘¢Father sent me to tell you to please to come 





did not like to encourage stragglers. Only a} to supper,” again lisped the voice, and nodding 
few weeks ago his neighbor’s barn had been } acquiescence to each other we rose to go. When 
burned to the ground by some one who’had the } we reached the door we saw a young girl, with 
malignity to nail up the doors, so that the un- 3 close-cropped, curly head, running shyly back to 
fortunate cattle were consumed with it, and the 3 the house. 
wretched farmer heard his beasts that he had? We presented ourselves, all hesitation and 
raised, bellowing and struggling without being : blushes, at the kitchen door. 
able to help them. He thought a fiend who} ‘Come in, and take seats,” said a tall, pale, 
could do such a thing ought to be burned him- * calm-looking matron. The old man’s look was 
self—hanging was too good for him, and he had $ contentment and ease, hers was the soul’s peace. 
set his face since then against everybody he did ; The farmer’s portly figure already filled bis 
not know. We might be very worthy people, he } chair. He motioned us to our places, as if it 
thought nothing against ws—but the public house ; were a matter of course that we should be there; 
was not far away. }the young girl and younger boys drew up; the 
We toiled on, and inquired at the inn for} matron seated herself, and for a few moments 
rooms. None to be had. There was a fair in } our heads were bowed in the impressive, silent 
the next village, the ‘‘world and his wife” were ; grace of the Friends. 
on the way to it. Every bed was engaged, and ; Never was there such a supper! Coffee, seal 
all the room in the barn, for even barn-room } white biscuit, and such delicious rural delicacies 
was precious. Perhaps we could get comfort- } as smear-case smothered in cream, apple-bet, 
able lodgings at farmer Ridgway’s. He lived in ‘ ham with cream gravy, little red and white button 
42 
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radishes, and cream cheese. Imagine a snow; to repose, we rested our weary, but already re- 
white, fresh-creased cloth spread thus, in a} freshed limbs, and dreamed delightfully. 
brown-beamed kitchen, into whose windows roses } After some hours sleep, I was half aroused by 
are peeping, with the rays of the setting sun, and } a feeling of suffocation, a heavy, unconquerable 
the flickering shadows of the swinging honey- ; dulness, which totally prevented any motion, and 
suckle boughs thrown across it, the cheerful} almost every thought. I could only try to con- 
faces in fine contrast and grouping—and you} jecture its cause until I smelt smoke! That 
have a picture Bruno has since painted. After; broke the spell. I started up and shook Bruno, 
supper we sat on the porch at the old man’s{ who would not be roused. I tried again and 
request, and after telling him the news, sub- ; again. He hung on my hands like a dead 
sided into silence. \ weight, seeming half smothered. I had little 
What a charming country we looked over! } enough time to save my life. The smoke was 
Green, all soft green below us in the meadows, ; rolling in volleys through the loft, the cattle 
where the sheep were lying. Opposite, the pro- 3 below bellowing and plunging, the fire raging, 
file of receding hills tinted first dark blue, then $ the shingles snapping and crackling. I couldn’t 
purple, and ending in a little one far down in : leave him—I couldn’t stay end be burned—I 
the west, ruby red with sunset mist. Behind } couldn’t rouse him. I took him on my back, 
us the dusky woods towered, and over them and carried him to the place where we had 
hung the young moon. To our right, beyond } entered. 
the huge sycamore and little snuggling spring- Alas! In jumping down upon the soft hay we 
house, there lay out fairly the cloud reflecting ; had not accurately estimated the height, and 
nill-pond. $ there was a bare stone wall before me, which a 
Bruno pulled out his flute, and forgetful of } lurid light showed me was at least twenty feet 
our host’s principles, began to play, ‘‘Meet me; high. I alone could not climb it, much less 
in the Willow Glen,” ‘Sounds from Home,” } could I drag Bruno up. I left him and rushed 
“Qft in the Stilly Night,” &c. In answer to ‘to the windows. They were both shut, and I 
my apprehensive glances the old man smiled. } feared to open them lest the air should turn the 
He had no objection to our making music. Pre-} hot smoke to scorching flame. But I grew dese 
sently the little damsel emerged from the house perate—I pushed the shutter—it was fastened. 
with a pitcher, which we heard her mother bid} I groped for the bolt or hook. It had none—it 
her fill at the spring. Bruno was playing one} was nailed up on the outside, or fastened in 
of Ianner’s waltzes. Her feet began to keep; some way from without. I kicked, I screamed, 
time, she tripped along the grassy path, swing- I threw myself against it with my whole force, 
ing the pitcher gracefully over her head, esis, though I knew there was a sheer descent out- 
bending to and fro to the music. ;side. In vain. It resisted my strength. Then 
“Tacy, what is thee doing?” called the ma-{I bethought myself of the trap for throwing 
tron’s warning voice from the kitchen window. ; down hay to the cattle, which there is in barns 
The bright face turned to answer, generally. I began groping around for it in the 
“Nothing, mother; but the music makes me } furious haste of a race with death. I scratched 
run and skip.” g away the hay on the floor like a dog, with all- 
“I'm afraid thee was dancing.” fours. I tried corners, centre, and sides without 
“Now, now, mother,” interrupted the old man, } finding it. Then I remembered that the window 
“don’t put the notion of dancing in her head, } on one side was over the cow-racks, and the hay 
for if she thinks that’s dancing, she’ll never rest} was probably thrown from it. If I could burst 
till she has more of it. See, she can’t keep still, } it open I could throw Bruno down without fear 
the little lamb, while the music sounds.” ; of hurting him. I tried the shutter again. It 
For fear of troubling our hostess, Bruno put} was firmly closed, and I cursed the fiend who 
up his flute, and after awhile, when it gota little} had thus entrapped us. I put my mouth to the 
darker, we went to the mill-pond for a bath, that ‘ crack and called for help. The cattle drowned 
cheapest and greatest of luxuries. Then to re my voice—the confused cries of calf, and sheep, 
sleeping place. The large barn was pretty close, } and chickens, and cows, and horses stamping 
and smelt strong of fresh hay, but adjoining, 3 frantically. My heart was chilled with horror. 
there was a lower and smaller one, into the hay- } Then I again rushed over my insensible friend 
- oe Which, ten feet down, we jumped through : to the wall. I stopped to make another effort, 
Tway from the loft where we stood. Two even by kicking him, to arouse him—if only to 
©pposite windows were open, and the west wind 3} have two minds instead of one to suggest escape 
ew through it. There, on the soft hay, fanned from this fearful emergency. He remained 
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immovably snoring. I tried to climb the wall 
with my hands and feet. I succeeded in getting 
half way up! Iwas safe! I could call assist- 
ance for my friend. Butno! I fell back again 
to the straw. I tried again, and again, until 
my finger-nails were worn to the quick. I fell 
back every time. 

At last a tongue of flame shot along the smoke. 
I shrieked aloud for help, and then renounced 
all effort. I sank down beside Bruno. A thou- 





sand keen, fearful reflections swept through me, ¢ 
of my short life thus cut off, of the friends left ; 
to agonize at my horrible fate, and of the many 
things I had to live for. One bitter thought $ 
kept presenting itself. It was that our trusting } 
host would believe we had been the wicked doers $ 
of this devilish deed, and had perhaps escaped $ 
with his horses, since among the mangled re- 
mains he would not be able to identify us, or 
them. Then came vividly before me the phy- 
sical horrors of the death I was about to die. I 
prayed mentally for a speedy death, and envied 
Bruno his insensibility. For one moment I 
seemed to fall into it myself. Then a glare of 
fire burst across my face, and I opened my eyes. 
What! Was it so? $ 
Was the air smokeless, and were those swal- } 
lows skimming and twittering over my head ? 
among the brown rafters? Were these the ordi- 





. 


nary sounds of the barn-yard, crowing, lowing, 
cacking, and bleating, and not the agonized ery 
of burning animals? Was the glare of fire only 
this long, slanting sunbeam coming from the 
roof and dazzling my eyes? Were the heat and 
suffocation only caused by the flapping to of 
the shutters, and the sultry air of the cloge 
loft? Was this my good Bruno smiling in happy 
security at my side? 

Had it all been a dream? 

I wiped the drops from my forehead, and 
sprang to my knees with bowed head. 

What thankfulness! 

Looking up after a minute, my eyes travelled 
over the stone wall, up to the doorway which 
had seemed so inaccessible a few moments be- 
fore. There stood the blushing, curly-headed 
damsel looking down upon us, her pretty form 
and countenance standing out from the rich, 
dimly-tinted brown of the dark barn-loft behind 
her like one of Greuso’s sweetest portraits. 

‘‘See, Bruno, quick!” I said, for I was afraid 
she would vanish, and I wanted my friend to 
see her. She was bidding us to breakfast, and 
Bruno noted her well. He has begun the pic- 
ture since, and I hope he will succeed in making 
her look as much like an angel as she did that 
morning to me after my Mid-Summer Night’s 
Dream. 





LONELY. 


BY MARY wW. 


A weary way, beset with thorns, 
Wherein my footsteps stray! 

With gloom above, and wilds beneath— 
Alas! a weary way! 


err 


No star, mild beaming, lights my gloom— 
No south winds softly blow, ° 
Fanning the cheek where fever heats 
And hectic flushes glow. 


. My feet grow faltering, way-worn, sore— 
I sink with weariness! 

The path grows drearier than before, 
Yet onward must I prosa! 


My Fate pursues me close behind— 
Fate pitiless and stern! 

Tt will not let me falter down— 
I dare not backward turn. 


And yet, I know Love's passion flowers 
Bloom close the path beside; 

And mountain streams come dancing down, 
With foam-bells on the tide. 
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But ’tis not mine the flowers to pluck— 
To quaff the cooling stream; 

Love’s blossoms wither neath my touch— 
Its waters poisoned seem. 


There is no arm to bear me up— 
To help me conquer Fate; 

To make my way less wearisome, 
My life less desolate. 


No gentle eye to cheer me on— 
No clasping hand in mine— 

No kiss to seal my quivering lips— 
No heart to make my shrine. 


Only, alone, to gain yon height— 
Only, to win a name; 

Oh, chill and desolate pathway there 
Oh, cold and hollow Fame! 

A lonely wanderer o’er life’s wold, 
With way-worn feet, I stray! 

With clouds above, and wilds below— 
Alas! a weary way! 





HOW BESSIE CAME HOME. 
BY HETTY HOLYOKE. 


CHAPTER I. i of aches and fears and wishes, while Mr. Stan- 

Mz. Sranwoop was a broken merchant; pros- 3 wood, seeking vainly for the phial which con- 

perous and influential once, but now forgotten ; tained his wife’s potion, began opening a window 

upon Change. His wife was a confirmed invalid; : shutter, and cheerily streamed in the morning 
and Ollie, the third and last member of his small sun. 

family, was an elderly woman who had served $  «*My dear husband, are you crazy? you blind 

them in better days, and now acting as cook, < me, with this raging headache too! pray, pray, 


chumbermaid, nurse, and financier at once, had ’ shut out that dreadful light.” 


but one aim in life, to prop the falling glory of $ 


the Stanwoods. 


‘‘Then I cannot find your drops.” 
‘Well, let them go; oh, dear! I am not sure 


Yes, there were others who belonged to the} they do me any good. Did Ollie speak to you 
hmily, but up to the time of our narrative had 3 of my breakfast?” 


uken little part in its discouragements and 
wrrows. Alas, it had no joys! 
remained in her darkened room week after week ; 
Mr, Stanwood sat below, in his easy-chair with 
the torn damask cover, and read books of romance 
md poetry week after week; and week after week 
inthe kitchen, poor old Ollie toiled like a giantess 
to produce for them a suitable degree of comfort 
vith the scanty means at her command. Hope, 


fiith, and with them cheerfulness, had forsaken 3 


the household when its wealth, and luxury, and 
troops of friends departed. 

let to-day be no worse than yesterday, was 
the only prayer of these discouraged souls; they 
never thought of improving matters, and making 
today better than yesterday. Change, they 
dreaded, and trembled before the very sound; 
for in their memory it was wholly associated 
With loss, 

But a change was impending: Mr. Stanwood 
thought of it among his books, and Mrs. Stan- 
¥ood, among her pillows, and Ollie among her 
‘counts; all shrank from mentioning what they 
felt sure would bring new trial and sorrow; yet 
the matter must be discussed, and one morning 
Mer. Stanwood summoning his energies, entered 
tis wife’s room firmly resolved to break the dis- 
‘greeable subject. 

Groping his way through the dark, close room, 
aan with his usual inquiry, ‘How do you 
an morning, my dear? Any more comfort- 
Ra no,” in a feeble voice, “I have had a 
wan Reuralgia, but 1 am so weak and ache 

viying here. I thought no one would ever 
ome, it is half an hour past the time for taking 
"y drops.” And she whined through a long list 


Mrs. Stanwood 


$ «She did not, what will you have?” 

‘“‘Not much of anything. I have no appetite; 

sask her to cook up something that I will relish, 

Sand to be sure my coffee is strong, and to have 
it rich with cream, and ask her if she has not 


’ some calf’s-foot-jelly; that may possibly cool my 


’mouth. That’s all, except a biscuit or a piece 


of toast, she can bring both, and I will eat which- 
‘ ever looks most tempting: it is a dreadful thing 
not to have any appetite.” 

“So it is, love; but I am glad you are not 
hungry now, hecause—probably you remember 
what day this is?” 

‘¢ How should I? all the days are alike to us.” 
: Yet Mrs. Stanwood remembered very well. 

“It is the first of April, and Bessie is coming 
home to live; she left us for boarding-school, you 
know, some time before our reverse of fortune, 
and must remember her home as it once was; the 
change will be a disappointment to the poor young 
thing.” And Mr. Stanwood’s voice trembled. 
Many a time his heart yearned for the absent 
child who was suffering banishment on account 
of her mother’s nerves; and now he feared that 
the unattractive home would estrange her from 
} him even more than absence had done. 
¢ **Well, Charles, what do you expect of me?” 
asked Mrs. Stanwood, in an injured tone. ‘Let 
; her come, we have done our best, I have sold 
:my jewelry to pay the last school bills, what 
can she ask more?” 

“Of course I expect nothing, but——” 

“Then please go and see about my break- 
fast; ah! suffering is hard enough without 
neglect.” 

‘*But do you not think we might have a fire in 
the parlor, and have the piano tuned , oon that 
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you could feel well enough to be down stairs 
when Bessie arrives and welcome her?” 

**T, in that cold room, not heated before this 
winter!” Mrs. Stanwood gained her voice from 
very indignation. ‘‘No, Charles, we cannot afford 
so many fires; and as for the piano, I broke it 
purposely, there is no need of establishing dan- 
gerous precedents in the beginning; and to hear 
piano music with my poor nerves would be dis- 
tressing. Bessie may as well understand at once 
that she must yield a few of her own wishes to 
others’ necessities.” 

Mr. Stanwood did not often work himself into 
sufficient courage for maintdining any point, and 
knowing his own weakness, resolved to make the 
most of the present opportunity. ‘‘ You are aware, 


my love, that Bessie has lived in utter estrange- § 


“‘Sick! and you did not send for me?” 

‘*She is always sick my child, you will have 
plenty of nursing.” 

‘‘Oh! may I take care of her? I was afraid the 
house would be full of servants, and that I must 
sit up primly and be alady. Shall I go up stairs 
now? Yes—do not wait to ask—I will surprise 
her.” And she flew to her mother’s room. 

‘Dear, dear, blessed mother, my own mother, 
I'm so glad to get back to you!” and every word 
was sealed with twenty kisses. 

Mrs. Stanwood sneezed. ‘How do yon do, 
Bessie? I’m glad you have come, we need you 
enough—there that will do,” she sneezed again, 
‘Stand farther off, love, you must learn to 
be considerate; I am an invalid, you know, and 





your cold damp garments might give me my 


ment from us; that she has been deprived of 3 death.” 


those sweet home influences, and all those mani- 


‘Dear mother, it is the sunniest April day 


festations of parental love which make the charm 3 you ever knew, and I waited long enough below, 
of childhood. You have not felt able to corres- ; talking with papa, to drive all the chills away, I 
pond with her, and it is hard for a man to write { should think; but you are sensitive, poor thing 
letters which interest a child, and hard for a ’ Do let me open the shutter and see how you 
child to maintain much interest in strangers; $ look.” 


truly, I cannot see that we have the smallest } 
had made in her child’s appearance, Mrs. Stan- 
; wood nerved herself to bear the intolerable light, 


claim upon the poor girl’s love.” 
“‘We have claims upon her duty: often during 


her infancy and childhood, I have comforted ; and Bessie 


myself with the thought that she would grow up 
torepay all my anxiety and care; and some time 


Equally curious to mark what changes time 


prattled on. 
‘«Why you’re a perfect beauty! What shame 
to be shut up in this dark room all the time. No, 


I might lean upon her, as she leaned upon me $I shall not wholly close the shutter; for one 
then: the time has come.” : does not gain a mother every day, and I want 

Completely vanquished, Mr. Stanwood went 3 to realize your existence, as I can only do by 
back to his easy-chair just in time to meet Ollie } having you before my eyes. What a nice, kind 
with her breakfast waiter, which for the first } gentleman father is, but I did not expect to fial 
time, seemed to him somewhat crowded for an $ him so old: perhaps he worries about you; how 


invalid’s fare; and opening his book, he wondered 3 long have you been sick, mother? 


if Bessie must content herself with such unsavory 
meals as his own invariably were; and if she 
would be very much dismayed at first sight of 
her home; and if she could possibly love him, 
and care for him, and comfort his old age 


CHAPTER IL 

‘Were are they? Where’s somebody? 
Mother! Ollie! Where’s the parlor? Can this 
be the house?” 

“Bessie! dear child! the same bright curls 
and ringing voice that made our home bright 
when you were a child.” 

‘“‘Then you are my father, I thought so! and 
Iam home, and you are glad to see me? But 
where’s mother? And why did you not come to 
the cars?” 

“T hardly thought of it; forgive me, we are 
not used to arrivals. Your mother is up stairs, 
sick.” 


9” 


‘‘For more than seven years.” 

“And this is why everything looks so dit 
mally down stairs; sach funny, old, faded far- 
niture and carpets, and such dusty curtains and 
ragged chairs you never saw, or dreamed of 
except in a novel; the elegant, great rooms 
make these things look more comfortless: I will 


§ soon bring about a change.” 


‘««My poor child, your father is a bankrupt, 
our property, our friends, our hope, our happr 
ness all went together. I do not complain; and 
you mvst learn, like your father and myself, to 
submit to the dispensations of Providence. 

“You surprise me; but if we are 8 poor, 
how does it happen that we still live in s0 fie 
a house?” 

“Your father’s failure was the result 
mismanagement or speculation, but of losses * 
sea; and his creditors were so pleased with the 
honorable manner in which he yielded ev? 
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thing to their demands, that they presented me 
with the houee in which we lived. I hope to 
remain here until a release comes from my suf- 
fering.” 

“Then you expect better things?” 

“Yes, Bessie, I expect to die.” 

«0h, mother, not yet! not for years and years! 
Wait and see what I can do with our home, see 
how, before long, I will have everything fresh 
snd bright; and how completely I will cure you, 
and have your beautiful face for the best orna- 
nent in my parlor. My parlor, my home, mother, 
father—you cannot guess what blessed words 
they are to me, how I have longed to say them, 
and have envied the poorest beggar that spoke 
of parents and a home.” 

“We must talk about these plans of yours, 
Bessie; I hate change, so does your father; if 
you spoil aught there are no means of replacing 
it,s0 do not attempt any experiments yet. Pour 
wt my drops now, love; and give me that tart 


to remove the taste from my mouth; there, close } 


the shutter, hang up the green shawl against 
the crevice; then go down stairs, and I will try 
to sleep. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Way, Ollie, you dear soul! I had almost for- 
gotten you. Here, don’t wait to wipe your hands, 
let me give you a kiss, as I used when you put 


me to bed years ago. You have grown old, 
Ollie,” 


“Well I might, Miss, with all the care, and 3 


trouble, and sickness, and poverty, and——” 

“I would not talk about such things, you will 
grow young again, now I have come home to 
make everything go smoothly and look bright. 
How do I look, Ollie? Are you disappointed in 
me? And do you suppose mother was? for she 
didn’t seem so very, very glad as I thought per- 
laps she would be; though she was kind, and 
wid something about being pleased upon my 


have, so speak the worst. What do you think, 
Ollie! some mischievous boy has nailed a dress- 
maker’s sign upon our side door. I noticed it 
as we drove up, this afternoon.” 

‘‘The very same eyes! when she was a child 
nobody could deceive her!” Ollie exclaimed. 
“Tf you must know then, we are obliged to let 
out a few rooms to some respectable women, 
who, who ia 

‘Are dressmakers? How convenient that will 
be, I shall know all the fashions!” 

‘«But we don’t speak of it, Miss Bessie, espe- 
scially to your mother; where their bell-wire 
$runs through our entry, I have had it enclosed 
3 in a thick box, and she never catches the sound. 
; It would kill her, I believe, to know that a Stan- 
$ ley and a Stanwood were living under the same 
ne with seamstresses, and that our house was 

constantly frequented by their customers.” 

“Why, then, have you allowed the thing to 
happen?” 

‘¢‘The rooms were not used; and these women 
{pay a large rent, which is our only steady in- 

Sometimes your grandfather or your 





3 come. 
uncle send a few hundred dollars; but we never 
know when to expect it, and your mother would 
die before asking a single cent. It is a pleasant 
thing, Miss, to have ready mcney; patience 
knows I had difficult work enough when we 
wanted it.” 

‘‘Then you manage all the finances, Ollie?” 

Ollie’s brow clouded. ‘Why, yes; they said 
¢ I could make the money go farther than any one 
else, but of course, Miss Bessie a 

‘‘Of course, Miss Bessie will not meddle with 
your plans, dear old Ollie, except when you are 
§ willing to sacrifice them for the sake of helping 
her now and then.” 

Since the day of the failure, Ollie had not 
smiled so radiantly before. ‘‘That will I indeed, 
Miss; and heaven knows all my plans and all my 
humble walks have but one end, to comfort my 
old master and mistress in the days of their 





return.” $humiliation. As for money, I see you are not 


“Tou have not changed, Miss Bessie, in one j the flighty girl that we expected home, with a 
thing; you always did rattle off a string of } head full of boarding-school airs, so here’s the 


questions, and give no one a chance to reply. § purse, Miss Bessie, and here am I at your ser- 
How do you look? like an angel, in this poor, i view.” 
wt faded room.” ; Very well; now you have passed through 
Do not slander my home, Ollie, or I shall } the form of resignation, I re-elect you manager 
have to change domestics; though I dare say of finance. We will trust each other, and be 
you have been toiling for about nothing ever ; partners, Ollie; for we both have one aim, and 
Snee my father failed. Tell me now exactly } though I have given no proof as yet of my 
tw you manage, and how poor we really are.” } capacity, wait awhile patiently and see what I 
It would break your heart, Miss Bessie, I’d }can do. But tell me, are you going to carry up 
rather not.” >that old tin tea-pot for our supper? Have we 


“Tou do not know what a stout, little heart I ’ not a better one?” 
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‘*Why, yes, there is a Britannia and a china 
tea service, but your father always tells me to 
do what makes least work, and he has grown 
used to these.” 

‘*Let us try the others to-night. Come, it is 
only fair that you should treat to something 
upon my return; and I would rather have a 
good-looking table than a good meal any time.” 

“T am sorry to hear that, Miss; for I had 
contrived a treat for you, look at this beautiful 
little steak, so relishing after your journey.” 

‘*How thoughtful in you, Ollie; and you will 
let us have the tea service besides? See, I have 
washed off the dust, and it looks like another 
kind of ware. You are so indulgent that I shall 
take care not to add to your labors; bring a tub 
of water to the dining-room after tea, and I will 
wash the cups to begin.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


On taking her tea to the dining-room, by 
whose fire she had usually left it standing until 
the table was laid, Ollie was surprised to find 
the latter in readiness, and a little dismayed 
withal at some other of Bessie’s improvements. 
The fire was blazing at a height which Mr. Stan- 
wood never required, and Ollie never allowed; 
the ragged easy-chair was overspread with a 
table-cloth, one of the few bright things re- 
maining in the house, and which Ollie had 
cherished like the apple of her eye; and worse 
still, on the stand burnt two wax candles, which 
as relics of former elegance, Ollie had preserved 
in the parlor candelabra year after year; scrap- 
ing the dust from them every spring and fall, 
until it must be confessed their appearance was 
rather attenuated. 

The good woman began to expostulate; but 
Bessie made her stand at the door and confess 
the whole ‘aspect of the room was magically 
changed, and that it did one’s heart good to see 
things begin to look gay again; and that in case 
her mother ever should resolve to come down 
stairs, it would be fine to have a pleasant room 
for her. Ollie was in a yielding mood, and 
Bessie coaxed so prettily, and looked so fairy- 
like and charming with her shower of golden 
curls; and the whole was such a change besides, 
from the dreary, old monotony, she had not the 
heart to frown; though Mr. Stanwood might 
have spent all his evenings in the dark, before 
the housekeeper would have yielded her pre- 
cious candles to him. 

After tea came another expostulation about 
the dishes, but Bessie had her way; and soon it 
became an established custom in the house that 


| 


s 


; 





Bessie’s way should be had in all things, though 
she was assiduously the most yielding of mortals, 
and asked everything as a favor, nothing asa 
right. She had a fascinating manner which no 
one understood, and no one could resist, 

Ollie’s quick eye detected the remains of the 
‘*beautiful little steak” she had cooked so care- 
fully, upon Mr. Stanwood’s plate; she felt hurt 
and slighted, so she told Bessie the first time 
they were alone again, to think she had not 
eaten what was prepared exclusively for herself 

‘*But there was not enough for two, and I 
feasted upon the savory odors and upon your 
kindness, Ollie; while my father, as he finished 
the morsel of meat, smacked his lips in a way 
that did me good. I am afraid poor pa does not 
often have such a supper.” 

“Then let him work and earn it, I say. He 
is a good man, Mr. Stanwood is; and I don’t 
forget that he is your father, Miss Bessie; but 
he has not the energy of a mouse; sitting around 
here, in the prime of life, to be waited upon and 
fed by women!” 

‘‘Hush, Ollie.” 

‘*No, I will not hush until I’ve said my say: 
I want you to understand him; I did not fora 
good while, and things never went so well as 
since I have found him out; he is discouraged, 
and that makes him indolent; he is fond of 
books, and that makes him contented, and keeps 
him always in a kind of maze: why, I have 
known him to go into a long explanation t 
your mother about the chemical difference—I 
believe he called it, between steel and iron, 
when she was half dying with neuralgia and 
nervousness. He is.always in a brown study, 
eats and drinks, and sleeps and wakes in it: he 
could not tell you this minute what he had fr 
supper.” 

«*T declare, I will ask him!” 

“You may; and tell him if you choose, that 
never a finer gentleman than he was once, eould 
change to such a dead-and-alive image as he is 
now. Ollie felt secure enough that the message 
would never be given. 


” 
. 


CHAPTER V. 

Away ran Bessie to the dining-room, and 
entered just in time to arrest her father’s hand 
as he was removing the fine cloth from his chair. 
“That is to remain, papa, until I can procure & 
better covering.” 

«But Ollie will take our heads off.” 

“JI shall appeal to higher authority; you are 
master of the house.” ’ 

‘We don’t know about that, Bessie,” opesité 
his book. 
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“Why don’t we know, papa? Whose comfort 
should be consulted if not yours? I expected a 
compliment or two about the appearance of my 
rom, and so far, I have had only expostula- 
tions.” 

“To tell the truth, I did not observe the 
change at first, but as I sat alone here by the 
fre, where I have sat alone so many nights, it 
seemed to come over me all at once; and I looked 
sround and saw what my bright haired little witch 
hd been doing. Why, Bessie, it is like a chapter 
ofthe Arabian Nights.” 

“No, father, say it is like a chapter of home, 
that is what I longed to hear you say of your 
omaccord. Home to my thinking is far better § 
than any diamond cave or enchanted castle; 
home, where there are ready sympathies, and } 
loving words, and where there is always a bright, 
warm, cheery look, and a sense of security and 

” 

“All this I felt and might have said dear, § 
bat in fact, I have learned to dwell more upon‘ 
chanted castles, than upon such a home : 
ss you describe; they are alike unattainable 
for us.” 

“And do you think I intend living upon your 
mall means, papa, and doing nothing toward 
widing to your happiness? I am selfish enough 
tobe glad of our poverty on my own account; 
fornow I may be of some use in my home, be a 
nurse and companion for dear mamma, and oh, 
ifTeould win you both to love me as I love you 
now!” 

“Then you really love us, and are not disap- 
pointed in your home, and are content to comfort 
# usinour old age!” 2. 

“How could I but be fond of you, and think 
of the home I knew so little about, in all those 
dreary years I have been away? When the other 
girls went home at vacation, do you suppose my 
bat did not come to you and plead for a little 
‘me? When I visited with my school-mates, 
wd saw them petted and encouraged, do you 
mppose I never thought of those who would 
beas glad to pet and encourage me? Oh, father, 
you do not know the long nights I have lain 
ovake thinking about you all, and wondering 
low it looked, and how all was going on here at 
tome; and then I have cried until morning, 
thinking, perhaps, you might become estranged 

me; and when I returned, I should be an 
welcome intruder after all, and should wish 
— back again, or in my grave.” 

My good, tender child! We do not deserve 
— yet your mother and I have done 
. ‘or you; one by one she has sold her 
wvels todefray your school expenses; and for the 





¢ 





rest, we wished as long as possible to keep you 
ignorant of the deplorable state of our affairs.” 

‘Why so deplorable? Here are you in the 
prime of life, and I am young and full of energy 
and fond of work.” 

*‘Suppose you learn the dressmaker’s trade, 
you, a Stanwood!” said the father, with some 
bitterness; as for myself, I am past work; I 
cannot accept dishonorable labor, and the honor- 
able is beyond my reach.” 

‘*It is the purpose for which we work, that 
makes our labor a glory or disgrace; and if I 
could soothe my mother’s pain, or add to my 
father’s comfort thereby, I would become a dress- 
maker to-morrow. What is the use of aristo- 
cratic birth unless it make us independent? At 
school, I used to say to myself, ‘I can do this, 
and this, because I am a Stanley and a Stanwood, 
and as people know we possess the soul of honor 
and aristocracy, they will not dare demur,’ and 
they did not.” 

“Only this morning an old acquaintance offered 
me a clerkship, with a salary of five hundred 
dollars; I resented it as an insult. Would you 
have me disgrace my wife and child, Bessie?” 

‘‘But is it more disgraceful to earn ever so 
small a pittance in ever so humble a way, than 
to live upon the earnings of a poor old woman, 
and the charity of relatives, and perhaps even to 
borrow money which there is no hope of repay- 
ing ”? é 
*¢Yes, I have done all that; and now there is 
no retracing the past, there is no hope for the 
future, and you would add drudgery and disgrace 
to my other trials,” moaned the father, weaker 
and childish with that imbecile will, than the 
slight young thing who nestled beside Ollie and 
sought to inspire him with her own brave energy. 
There she nestled and argued till long after Ollie’s 
slim candles had flickered and gone out, and the 
last crumbling brand had rolled down on the 
hearth. And the weak will yielded to the stronger 
one, and Bessie had her way. Mr. Stanwood 
promised as soon as the morrow should dawn, to 
solicit the clerkship which he had once so indig- 
nantly refused. 

Then Bessie, tired with the change and travel 
and excitement of the day, crept to her bed in a 
great lonely, cheerless, room, and lay there plan- 
ning what more she could do to change the aspect 
of her home; and then she thought, poor child, 
of other homes, and other returns which she had 
witnessed, when a whole house, wild with joy, 
had flown to meet the wanderers, and parents 
had lingered over their children with blessings 
and grateful tears. 

‘But this is nothing to me, and I will not 
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think of it; the greater the want in my home, 
the greater my field of work. And why am I 
weeping like a fretful child?” mused our brave 
Bessie, and turning impatiently upon her pillow, 
put away the wet curls from her face as if re- 
solved thus to put away a!l grief, and resolutely 
turn from all thought of herself. 

‘‘The girl is pretty and well disposed; some- 
what too vivacious perhaps, and she has not my 
delicate sensibility, or the change in our home 
would have shocked her more,” mused Mrs. 
Stanwood, as she fell asleep that night, ‘but I 
foresee how my poor nerves must suffer from 
that shocking flow of spirits. Ah! this life is 
but a vale of tears; well for us who believe in 
the promise of a better life beyond.” 

“Tt is a dangerous precedent, yielding thus at 
the commencement,” mused Mr. Stanwood, ‘‘ but 
the child is so gentle and loving, it is such a 
sweet flower to wither in our dull home, it is 
such a sweet flower to nestle in my lonely heart, 
that I must give it shelterif I can. Poor thing, 


it is well our Bessie does not know from expe- 
rience, what a home should be, or she would feel 
more keenly what her own home is.” 

*¢Poor thing,’’ mused Ollie, after she had said 
her prayers that night, ‘‘so young and cheerful, 


and careless now, and such a life before her: all 
work and no play, all vexation and no thanks. 
Toil, toil, as Mr. Stanwood said once, to keep the 
burden of poverty from rolling back and crushing 
us; like trying to roll a great stone up hill all the 
time and never getting a step ahead; we can bear 
it, but itis cruel for her.” Tears fell upon Ollie’s 


cheek, as the old woman lay in her wretched } 


little room, and up in God’s calm heaven the 
Angel of Pity recorded there, where they shall 
shine when earthly crowns and sceptres all have 
crumbled back to dust; where the pomp of caste 
and wealth, and the glory of conquerors shall be 
alike forgotten. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Bessixr’s first day at home was more of a 
*¢precedent,” to use his own word, than her 
father dreamed: the little girl went on with her 
improvements, and everything became trans- 
formed. Every one demurred from Bessie’s 
plans, every one prophesied failure and expos- 
tulated earnestly, and she always seemed to yield 
and always had her way. 

Carpets were turned and made to look like 
new; curtains were taken down and ripped and 
cleansed, and patched, and pressed, and hung 
again in almost pristine splendor; neat patch 
coverings concealed the shabby richness of the 


damask chairs and sofas; the dimmed and smoky 
marble of the fire-place was oiled and polished 
till the long lost veins and devices came to light 
again; the tarnished mirror-frame was concealed 
in a cloud of delicate gauze, which had floated 
about Mrs. Stanwood once, in her party days, 
and which Bessie found in the garret. Dingy 
oil paintings were removed and their frames filled 
with some fine engravings that had lain for years 
in a port-folio on the library floor: elegantly 
bound books were brought from the same source; 
little airy tables, ornaments, and divers other 
things which had long been packed away as 
troublesome and useless, came forth at the call 
of our fairy’s divining wand: blinds that had 
been shut for years were opened, and their cob- 
webs dusted away, and windows washed; and 
Bessie declared that the very sunshine had a look 
of gratified curiosity as it streamed into her 
room. 

Meantime a change equally startling had been 
wrought in the chamber above: Mrs. Stanwood 
plead, and sighed, and wept, and reproached, 
and lost her voice, and gained it again to com- 
mand and threaten; but it did no good—though 
the most dutiful child, the most charming con- 
panion, the most tender friend, the gentlest 
nurse, and the most submissive of mortals where 
} her own rights were concerned, Bessie would have 
her way. Treating her mother like a spoiled 
child, for she soon found arguments of no avail, 
the daughter diverted, amused, encouraged, 
praised, and petted, and coaxed her into con- 
cession after concession, until Mrs. Stanwool 





learned to endure both light and air, to gain 
’ more strength by using the little she had, to lose 
3 her voice less frequently, because Bessie loved 
; to hear it, it was such a musical voice! To eat 
3 less of pastry and sweetmeats, and satisfy her 
3 poor appetite with simpler and more moderste 
srations. At length the invalid could even listen 
to a book; and her nerves bore this so well, that 
of her own accord she offered Bessie the piano 
key, when a new world of happiness opened 10 
both, for the girl played enchantingly. 
$ Good old Ollie placed both hands in those 
Sof the new mistress, and submitted to be led 
whithersoever she would. Never, she verily 
believed, were there such persuasive lips, never 
was there such an unselfish life, and never 
were such difficult labors so light-heartedly per 
formed, as those of the little fairy who danced 
about the house with her golden curls, and 
transformed every nook into which her influence 
fell. 
Of course Ollie had her seasons of doubt, std 
Mrs. Stanwood whole weeks of despondency aod 
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relapse, and the father looked wistfully at his ; 
books sometimes, and talked about Stanwood } CHAPTER VII. 
pride, and dangerous precedents, and hinted that; Mrs. Stanwoop made important discoveries, 
not many girls would drive a poor, old father {and found much food for reflection in her brief 
mut into the cold world which had slighted him S visit to the parlor. In the excitement of the 
to delve for her: but Bessie, feeling sure that } moment, Mr. Stanwood told of his vanquished 
she was right, worked on till the doubts were $ pride and indolence; of his new purpose in life, 
tispelled, the hopefulness cheered, and the un- 3 and his small but honest gains; and Ollie, in her 
just reproaches withdrawn, and atoned for by enthusiasm, told how Miss Bessie went every 
penitence and praise. 3 day to read heathenish Greek and Latin, and 
Happiness comes like grief, all at once: and 3 dull books of theology, to the blind, old clergy- 
me morning it seemed as if Bessie’s cup were ; man who lived opposite; and how the money 
suddenly destined to overflow: her father entered ; which she received for this service had all been 
ss she was performing some household duty ; spent in additions to the comfort of her home. 
in the dining-room, her parlor; and with a And the dressmaker’s bell ringing loudly more 
boy’s enthusiasm, and all the pride of all the } than once, Bessie praised the thrift of their did 
Stanwoods in his air, presented her with a bank : housekeeper in procuring tenants for useless 
note for seventy-five dollars, his first earnings, } rooms. 
md “There, child, I did not know how light; Mrs. Stanwood made no comments during 
libor would become after I had a purpose; nor ’ these disclosures. Once or twice she wiped a 
vhat dignity lies in the humblest employment, { tear from her face, then returned quietly to her 
wtil you had taught me the difference between } room, where she suffered a long relapse, and no 
false and genuine pride. Bless you, sweet fairy, 3 one but berself knew that this time the disease 
you have done more for the old father’s selfish } was in her soul; that while she lay so quiet, 
heart than for his once dull home!” $ heart and mind were racked with dreadful strife, 
And then there came a slow step through the : as looking back through all the past, and on 
hall; and Bessie thought amid her work how ; toward the future, she saw her own conduct and 
Olie was growing feeble with age, and could ‘her duties in their true light, unobscured by 
tot long sustain her present labors; when the ’ selfishness. The wife felt reproached for having 
door opened and not Ollie, but Mrs. Stanwood ; left her husband to struggle through his sorrows 
presented herself, and though trembling with { alone: the mother was abashed before the ex- 
the unwonted exertion, paused before sinking ; ample of her child. She had suffered, true, but 
int» ® chair to look with wonder and delight ’she had courted suffering as a hope of release 
about the room. } from wearisome existence; and as an excuse for 
“It never seemed more elegant, more clean : opportunities neglected, and duties unfulfilled. 
and fresh in our palmiest days,”’ she exclaimed, : And from that sickness she came forth re- 
With childish pleasure; “why, my blossom! {newed: with faults and weaknesses still, but 
fragrance and sunshine follow you everywhere, ’ with an humble, penitent heart, resolved, if pos- 
I believe.” : sible, to make the future atone for all the past. 
“They exist everywhere, dear mother, we; Her thoughts went back now to another child; 
have only to remove the shutters, and cobwebs, : a son who had wandered years ago from home, 
wi dirt which conceal them; that is what I and over whose fate she had wondered and wept 
been striving todo. Come, rest on this lounge, ; for weary years: no tidings came, and she tried 
twas covered purposely for your use; wait, let ; to believe him dead, but doubts still haunted her, 
me arrange the pillows, and here is a shawl for Sand now the family fortunes were brightening, 
your feet. Now you look like a beauty, and } she told Bessie that only one wish was left un- 
make the crowning charm to my room: isn’t it : gratified: could she but see Harry again, or 
bright and comfortable? You see poverty is } even have certain tidings of his death! 
oe 4 terrible grief, after all.” $ ‘He is an ungrateful fellow, and you have 
‘There is no poverty with a home and such ; worried enough about him, my love,” said Mr. 
‘ child!” and this reply proved such a change ; Stanwood. 
her previous ways of thinking, that it} ‘Poor fellow, wandering about the world 
artled the husband as much as if the sun, \ without any home! But he will be sure to 
naing = day, should shed forth darkness in- } come back to us, mamma; only have patience,” 
a light into the world. But instead of } said Bessie. 
forth = the invalid was beginning now to shed : Bessie never said wrong; and therefore Harry 
ght. ? came; whether because great destiny as well as 
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its subjects submitted to her dictation, or be-: school. But duty is duty, and home I must wd 
cause a calm, wise mind and true womanly in- ; I shall feel all the easier for it after they mn 
stincts inspired her predictions, no one ever } dead.” 

could tell. Bessie predicted, and Harry, like} Striding through the familiar streets hur- 
everything else in the world, stepped forth at; riedly, half afraid that his resolution would 
the nod of those golden curls. But of this in} evaporate, Harry reached the tall, dark door 
another chapter. of the frowning house; and rang its bell softly, 

One day Bessie fell in love with a pretty co-} not forgetful of his mother’s nerves. 
tage, which nestled amidst shrubs and vines in} ‘No, sir: Wilson; you can read it on the 
a suburb of the good city of Boston. A card in } plate.” 
the window whispered temptingly, ‘‘To let!” “But surely Mr. Stanwood lived here once,” 
and all the way home she thought how her} ‘I think not, sir; never heard the name,” 
mother would enjoy the change to country life, } and the door was closed in his face. 
and how cosily they all might live here, and; Harry’s heart smote him. “Where could they 
what a grand stroke of policy it would be to} have gone? What might not have happened to 
rent the whole of the great, expensive house, } them during his absence and neglect? Were 
and remove to this newer, cheaper, and more} they all lost to him forever? The old home 
comfortable one. looked less repulsive now. 

‘“‘Never, never!” said Mr. Stanwood, ‘the Tired of inquiries, he procured a directory 
scene of my former prosperity, the house my { and went through the whole list of Stanwoods; 
father gave me first, and in which I will die. It} painters, merchants, truckmen, ragmen he found 
is too far from my office,” said Mr. Stanwood; } in palaces and hovels, in elegant, airy, and in 
said Ollie, ‘Unless we are here to watch it,’ squallid, noisome streets, all answering to his 
they will burn our house, or, or——” Bessie} own aristocratic name; but none acquainted 
listened to all the ors and had her way. with his birth or kin. Thrice passing by the 

She was in her element now: she could fur-} cottage, he read his father’s name upon the 
nish the whole house, and warm and keep it} gate, and would not enter; sure that it could 
open. She flew about like a humming-bird not be the abode of those who used to moum 
among flowers, and everywhere left some evi-} and sigh through the months, in that only home 
dence of her taste and industry. She trained } which he could recollect. 
her vines and watered her flowers, swept, dusted, “<But it may be some relative,” he said, and 
sewed and sang from morning till night, as if $ returning as a last resource, he opened the little 
there were no such word as weariness. Stran-} gate, not seeing the slight form which flitted 
gers stopped as they passed by, to ask whose3 across the piazza and disappeared among its 
home this little Eden could be so near the city, $ vines. 
and yet such a contrast to its cumbrous brick ‘“‘There, mother, I told you so! He has come, 
and stone. Harry has come! But he is not to see you first 

? up here, it looks too much like the old invalid- 
CHAPTER VIII. ism. Quick, take off that old cap, for this is 

In one of those stone streets, at the doorway } ten times more becoming; and I want him to 
of a fashionable hotel, stood Harry Stanwood, } realize what a beauty you are.” 
one bright morning in June, twirling his glove, “I can hardly believe you; I am all ins 
and yawning listlessly. 3 tremble, child! But why did you not wait and 

He was handsome and manly to look upon, } greet him first yourself? You have not grown 
with all the pride and dignity of the Stanwoods, 3 indifferent to Harry?” 
and all the frankness, ease and grace of the? ‘What a question! No; but I only thought 


5 
Stanleys in his bearing; but a cold sneer eet of you, which was natural considering your past 


figured his mouth as he muttered, anxieties. You know he has not seen me for a2 

‘‘Home, yes, and nothing changed; trust luck } age, and I should have needed to wait and ir 
for that! Cold, proud, empty, dark, old house; } troduce myself. Now I think of it, mamms,” 
damp rooms, chilly reception, reproaches, no} all this while Bessie was hooking hooks, tying 
fire, no food, no sympathy, no love, no any} bows, pinning collars and ruffles, by way of im- 
thing but repining, and despair, and selfish-} proving her mother’s dress. ‘Now I think of 
ness. Mother sick up stairs, father dawdling } it, I will play a trick upon Harry, and see if be 
over his books, Ollie toothless and severe, Bess, ; recognizes me: mind, if he asks any questions, 
the bright-haired little blessing that she was!} Bessie is not at home, and her friend, Miss 
changed to a pert Miss fresh from boarding- Stanley, is taking her place.” 
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What surprise, and joy, and tenderness there « and nail up the broken frame himself; to bring 
was in that meeting between the mother and § water for her flowers, and help prune her vines. 
her long lost son! They were seated together § **You’ve done it now!” said Ollie, one morn- 
upon a sofa, talking earnestly, and Harry look- 3 ing, when they had reached this state of things, 
ing amazed and confused as if he were talking $ and Harry had been at home about a week. ‘If 
ina dream, when Mr. Stanwood entered with a : you can entice him to work, with his pride and 
demure young lady, whom he introduced as Miss : selfishness, I never will say again that you are 


Stanley, an intimate acquaintance. 

It was well for the plot that Harry did not see 3 
the amused expression which flitted over his 
mother’s face, and which would keep returning 
whenever she took in Bessie’s transformation. 
Not without difficulty, she had straightened the 
bright curls and bound them tightly over her 
ears; behind which they terminated in an ugly 
twist; her fairy form was disguised in an old, 
short-waisted dress, a relic of boarding-school 
finery; and the awkward constraint of her man- 
ners completed the change. 

With a single glance, and a mental ‘Where } 
did they ever pick up such a curious, little, old ; 
specimen of humanity?” Harry dismissed her 
from his thoughts. 

But she was not so easily to be dismissed: he 
soon found this queer little specimen to be the 
guiding spirit of his home. He met her every 
where: in garret, cellar, kitchen, garden, where- 3 
ever he entered queer little Miss Stanley flitted 
away just too soon for recall, if indeed he had 
wished to recall her. She presided at table, 
she watered the plants, and dusted, and then } 
vas in his mother’s room reading aloud, or} 
nursing and petting her, and anon, in the 
kitchen she and Ollie held grave, mysterious 
consultations. 





not a true born witch.” 

*‘You never did say so, Ollie, however extra- 
vagant the opinion. But dear Harry is only 
thoughtless, and what a splendid fellow! Oh, I 
am so proud and so fond, that sometimes I can 
hardly keep from hugging him—how he would 
start to see demure, little Miss Stanley take 
such a liberty!” 

“‘T guess he could stand the infliction, by the 
way he watches you out of the corners of his 
eyes. I see through him, and I know the Stan- 
wood race by heart; he is too proud to make 
any inquiries, he would not betray an interest 
in the humble girl whose only claim——” 

‘‘Don’t talk about claims, Ollie; there is but 
one claim between us all, to love each other.” 

«But, Miss Bessie, I think it high time for 
you to finish this frolic, and let Master Harry 
have his rightful place. It makes me ache to 
see you wait and tend upon him like a servant. 
I never shall forget that first morning after he 
came, when I found you in the cellar trying to 
black his boots; and he asleep in bed, great, 
strong man that he is. And at the table if any 
thing is wanted, instead of helping himself or 
calling me, his lordship looks at the empty 
place, and then at you; and off you run and 
bring whatever he wishes. I know how he 
feels, I know the Stanwoods by heart, he thinks 


The elders entering heartily into the spirit of ; 
Bessie’s plot, combined to mystify him: his ¢ it is not a man’s place to meddle in household 
father was usually away, his mother, just re-} matters, not dignified. Cannot you see, Miss, 
covering from serious illness, spent nearly all} that by all these things you are establishing 
her time alone, and nothing was left for Harry dangerous precedents?” Ollie had caught Mr. 
but to sit by the parlor fire and watch little 3 Stanwood’s word. 

Miss Stanley flicker about. Presently he began ; ‘You and Ollie hold astonishingly long con- 
‘owonder about her; to ask himself questions } ferences,” said Harry, bringing his chair to the 
which he would not deign to ask any one else; 3 table where our heroine sat at work. 

for Harry was an aristocrat, and what should: ‘‘Yes, since I attempted taking your sister’s 
te care for this poor, little drudge? Still he} place, and have discovered Ollie to be a very 
“W plainly enough that without her fairy fin-} useful and important personage. I never hear 
gets all the home machinery would stop; and} you speak of Bessie, Mr. Stanwood; are you not 
tus the fascination grew and grew, uncon- 3 impatient to meet her again ?” 

wiously to its victim, until the slight interest 3 Do not mention it, I think only with disgust 
deepened into a very strong one; and Harry, } how my sister was banished from home in child- 
while pretending to read his newspaper, was all } hood; how she must have grown up heartless 
the while only watching her. When smoking } and frivolous, with no wise and loving parental 
‘on the piazza and seemingly absorbed in} hand to guide her. Girls need home influences, 
trams, he still was watching Miss Stanley } and without them are worse than nothing, from 
through the vines. Then he began to assist} my own character I can judge what hers must 
her, to take the hammer from her slight fingers } be; had my mother, twenty years ago, been what 
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she now is, we might both have become useful 
and even distinguished members of society. 
Now here am I, a mere idler in the world, and 
Bess, I doubt not, is a silly, sentimental belle.” 
Since Harry’s agreeble disappointment in the 
home, he had obstinately centered all his mis- | 
givings upon Bessie, notwithstanding divers 
hints which would escape from Ollie’s lips. 
“We do not all depend upon untoward in- 
fluences, Mr. Stanwood, and though Bessie may 
not be very deep in her wisdom, nor very ambi- 
tious of distinction, I think you will find she 
has a good, little, quiet character of her own.” 
*“‘Then Bessie is a friend of yours?” said 
Harry, looking into Miss Stanley’s face. 





my sister’s self.” He spoke it with a caraless 
tone, but with earnestness beneath. 

‘‘Suppose I were your sister! Mr. Stan- 
wood?” 

‘Well, it is pleasant to dream; and the cast 
of your features is not unlike hers as I remember 
them, and her hair was just the shade of this.” 
Actually Harry’s hand touched, nay, stroked poor 
little Miss Stanley’s hair by way of illustration— 
“‘this color, but it fell in showers of golden 


curls.” Mrs. Stamwood’s bell rang, and the 


maiden flitted away; returning soon, she did not } glad to live for them. 


resume the seat beside Harry, but busied herself 
in another part of the room. He felt her presence, 
but did not raise his eyes from studying the 
cinders, where he seemed to have found a knotty 
ptoblem; he was awakening all at once, consider- 
ing what must have wrought the wonderful 


changes in his home, and whence Miss Stanley } conscience so easily. 


came, and whether Bess were really worthy to be 
his sister after all; dear Bess! who had been the 
one gleam of sunshine in his dismal childhood, 


who had placed her little hand in his so con- ; criticising others, while I was worse myself 


fidingly, and bewitched him out of many a sor- 
rowful mood: dear little Bess! Suppose she 


were not all that he could wish, whose fault, ; without a home?’ so I flattered my idleness and 


Master Harry Stanwood? who had united with 
the rest in neglecting her? Ah, how charitable 
he would be with her selfishness and frivolity. 
Where was she now, could he not go to her, and 
ask forgiveness for the past? 

«Miss Stanley !” 

‘Very much at your service, sir!” 

Was it a vision come back from his child- 
hood? There stood the identical Bessie of his 
dreams, with the witching, confiding smile, and 
golden curls: there stood she one second, and 
then a flash of light overspread all the past and 
present for Harry Stanwood. 

“You darling! My own Bessie!” and he 


“I 3 weak girl like me could accomplish. You will 
wish that instead of my sister’s friend, you were } find me a tyrant in my way, and I have been 







CHAPTER Ix. 


Tar night there was a long conference betwen 
two who sat in the piazza, after all others in the 
cottage had gone to rest. A thousand questions 
and replies, a thousand regrets and resolutions 
passed: and Bessie’s heart ached for excess of 
joy. 

“And through all these discouraging efforts, 
you never once fainted or confessed to yourself 
any uneasiness and disgust with life?” 

‘*How could any one wish to die until her 
work was finished? No, Harry, I had encourage- 
ment enough, in finding how much a poor, little, 





constantly gratified in this point: they all grew 
so fond of me, and yielded to me so readily, it 
was like a miracle ” 
‘*Why, Bess, you have done more than he who 
takes a city, or accumulates a fortune, and who 
the world calls great. Who would think there 
was brain enough under those fluttering curls to 
plan and execute such an enterprise as yours!” 
*T do not think it was my brain,”’ said Bessie, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘it was heart: those whom I loved 
were suffering, and I longed to help, and was 
I only did the best I could 
each day, and learned to find my joy in theirs; 
you are mistaken about all this heroism and self- 
sacrifice; so long as I could not be happy while 
they were miserable, do you not see that it was 
a kind of selfishness to comfort them?” 
‘Hush, little sophist, you cannot comfort my 
Whilst you have bee 
making a slave and martyr of yourself, you poor, 
slight thing, I, a strong man, have lounged id!y 
through existence; earning only to squander; 















‘What is the use of a name,’ I thought to myself, 
‘without friends. What is the use of wealth 






nursed my foolish hereditary pride, until I came 
here at length from mere ennui, little dreaming 
what a lesson and what a rebuke I should find 
in my home. Now listen, to-morrow I shall 
suddenly receive despatches requiring my imme- 
diate presence, and you will not see me aga? 
until I have proved myself worthy of my namé, 
and talents, and opportunities ; and harder still, 
worthy of my sister Bess.” 

And Harry kept his word: constant — 
proved that his interest in honor had not nad 
ished, while frequent mention of his name im the 
papers of California, whither he had returned, 
proved him to be a prominent and useful citizen. 


















clasped her to his heart. 





} Then money came home to purchase the cottag®, 
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and then news that Henry Stanwood, Esq., had, able delight. With less satisfaction, the little 
been elected a member of Congress, but would § maiden received certain papers which were said 
visit friends at the north, before assuming the $ to prove her the possessor of a handsome fortune 
duties of his office. Then came a great bustle$in her own right. What could she do with 
at the cottage door one day, and Mrs Stanwood } money? What wish had she ungratified? But 
ran out on the piazza to meet the stranger who } Harry laughed when she asked him to take back 
had just alighted, and Bessie clung to him in an 3 his gift, and told how wants always came in the 
ecstacy of joy, and Mr. Stanwood, as he watched ; train of gold, aud that very soon she would be 
the group with a fatherly pride, waited impa- § coaxing him for more. 
tiently for his own turn to be recognized; and} ‘But, dear Harry, how can I ever thank 
poor, old Ollie had her hand half shaken off; for } you?” 
now that Harry had some just cause for pride, ‘* By using and enjoying it, my best of sisters! 
the foolish vanity of old had passed away. What is a little paltry gold, which a mere stroke 

Itseemed as if Harry had half the interests of ; of fortune brought me, in comparison with the 
California upon his hands, so hurried was he, so life time of beautiful self-sacrifice, which has 
constantly bustling about, or deep in calculations } ennobled us all, which has so gently drawn us 
and discussions with some business friend; no} back to our true selves. Ah, Bessie, neither 
one would suspect him to be the youth who had ; Stanleys nor Stanwoods, with all their family 
80 lately lounged about this very house, hopeless ; pride, have ever furnished such a noble ‘prece- 
and purposeless. dent’ as you in your meek self-forgetfulness.” 

He procured his father’s election as president ‘‘Well, it does beat all,” said Ollie, *‘how, 
ofa bank; this appointment gave Bessie unspeak- $ from first to last, Miss Bessie has had her way.”’ 
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) Waen the Winter snow shone brightly And the while my heart was basking 
aad Underneath December’s reign, In the sunshine love had lent, 
When the Winter snow lay lightly All this while my heart kept asking 
On the hill-side and the plain, In such duty to be spent. 
poct, ee Now, the Winter snow still lingers 
1 idly All bed in 1 , id On the hill-side and the plain; 
¢ re eae 85.3 endent, But the heart-harp Memory fingers 
ae Came the lady, Eloise. Answers—shall we meet again? 
With her face so full of beauty, They who in love’s fervor parted, 
ye And her voice so soft and sweet, Shall they in the future meet? 
realth Loving her seemed like a duty, And I feel myself strong-hearted 
And I said so, at her feet. And Hope’s answer I repeat. 
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We part, dear Kate, yet do not fear, To spend the hours in converse sweet, 
letters Though now it causes pain, And feel we're truly blest. 
jmin- Th 
- F - eontesy capes from me to hear, And when our friendship here is o’er, 
jn the hn 8 bright star our way shall cheer, With all our sins forgiv’n, 
arnel, Peete Gaetegiia. We'll quickly gain the other shore, 
pitizen. OR while in youth our hearts shall beat, Where parting words are known no more, 
ottag®s Ere yet we find our rest, Our better home in Heay’n. 
We thus shall part, we thus shall meet, 





THE DARNING-NEEDLE. 


FROM THE SWEDISH OF ANDERSEN. 


THERE was once a darning-needle that thought ; darning-needle maintained her proud bearing, 
so much of herself that she fancied she was a } and did not lose her good temper. 
sewing-needle. : And all sorts of things swam over her, such 

“Only mind you hold me fast,” would she say 3 as chips of wood, bits of straw, and pieces of old 
to the fingers that, took hold of her, ‘‘and don’t } newspapers. 
let me fall on the floor, or 1 should never be} ‘See how they sail!” said the darning-needle. 
found again, I am so delicate.” 3 ‘They don’t dream of what is sticking below 

‘This will do,” said the fingers, taking her ; them, though it is I who am sticking—who am 
up round the body. : sitting here! There goes a chip who thinks of 

“See, I come with a whole retinue!” said the } nothing in the world but himself—a mere chip! 
darning-needle, drawing a long thread after her; 3 There runs a straw, and how he turns and twists 
only there was no knot at the end of the thread. : about! Don’t be thinking of your foolish self, 

The fingers directed the needle toward the} or you will run against a stone! There swims 
cook’s slipper. The upper-leather had cracked, 3 a piece of a newspaper. Its contents have been 
and it was to be sewed together. slong since forgotten, and yet he is mightily 

“This is very coarse work,” said the darning- } proud. I am sitting still and am patient. | 
needle, ‘I shall never get through—I shall } know what I am, and that I shall remain, come 
break—I am breaking.” what will.” 

And sure enough she broke. One day something lay close to her that 

‘Did I not say so?” said the darning-needle; } glittered so splendidly that the darning-needle 
**T am too delicate for such work!” } fancied it must be a diamond; but it was merely 

“The needle will be of no further use,” said }a bit of glass, only as it shone so brightly, the 
the fingers, though they still held it fast; and } darning-needle spoke to it, giving herself out as 
the cook dropped some wax on the needle, and } a breast-pin. 
fastened her neckerchief with it. $ You are a diamond, I presume?” 

‘There! now I am a breast-pin!” said the ; ‘Something of the kind.” 
darning-needle. ‘I knew that I should rise in } So each imagined the other to be very valu- 

y 
3 


s 
3 


the world. If one has merit, one is sure to}able, and their conversation turned upon the 
become something or other.” And then she } haughtiness of the world. 
laughed in her sleeve—for nobody ever saw a ‘<T lived in a damsel’s box,” said the darning- 
darning-needle laugh—and there she stuck as } needle, “and this damsel happened to be a cook: 
proud as though she were sitting in a stage- { she had five fingers on each hand; but anything 
coach, looking all about her. more arrogant than those fingers I never sav 
“By your leave—are you made of gold?” ; And yet they were only there for the express 
asked she of a neighboring pin. ‘You havea , purpose of taking me out of the box, and putting 
very fine appearance, and a remarkable head, } me back into the box.” : 
only it is very small! You must try and grow, ‘¢ Were they, then, of high descent 9? inquired 
for it is not everybody who has wax dropped } the piece of broken bottle. 
upon them.” And the darning-needle bridled} ‘‘High descent? Oh, dear, no!” said the 
up so proudly that she toppled over out of the } darning-needle, ‘but haughty to the last degree. 
neckerchief, and fell into the sink, which the They were five brothers, all born fingers. They 
cook was then cleaning out. stood proudly beside each other, although they 
‘Now I am going to travel,” said the darning- } were of unequal heights; the outside one, namely, 
needle, ‘but it is to be hoped I shall not get : the thumb, was short and thick, and his — 
lost.” 3 was beside the limb, and he had only one _— 
But in fact she was lost. 3and could only make a bow, but he said that 
“Tam too genteel for this place!” said she, } any human being who had lost him, was not : 
as she lay in the sink. ‘But I know what; for the army. His next neighbor, ® thoroug 
Tam, — that is some little comfort.” And the : sweet-tooth, dipped into sweet and sour, pointed 
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io the sun and moon, and formed the letters “La!” cried one of them who was pricked by 
when they all wrote. Master Longman, the } the darning-needle, ‘‘here’s a fellow!” 
middle finger, looked down upon all the others. “Tm not a fellow, I’m a young lady,” said 
Gold-collet, the fourth brother, wore a gold} the darning-needle; but nobody heard her. 
cirelet round his body, and litile Peter Spiel- The wax had disappeared, and she had grown 
mann did nothing at all, which he was very} black, but as blackness makes things appear 
proudof. They were a set of boasters, and such } slimmer, she fancied she was genteeler than 
they will remain, and that is why I left them.” } ever. 
“And now we lie here and glitter,” said the ‘There comes an egg-shell sailing along,” 

piece of broken bottle. said the boys, who now stuck the darning-needle 
Just then more water was poured into the § through the egg-shell. 

sink, which overflowed, and the broken glass} ‘White walls and a black dress are very 

was carried away by the stream. ’ becoming,” said the darning-needle, “only I 
“So he is off!” said the darning-needle. <I : can’t see myself! I hope I shan’t be sea-sick, 

am left lying here, because I am too genteel— } for then I am afraid I should break.” 

but that’s my pride, and a laudable one it is.” But she was not sea-sick, and did not break 
And she remained proudly stuck where she $ either. ' 

was, indulging in mighty grand thoughts, s  ‘Itis a good preservative against sea-sickness 
“IT could almost fancy that I were born of a $ to have a stee] stomach, and to bear in mind that 

sunbeam, I am so delicate! And it seems as if } one is something more than a mere human being! 

the sunbeams always tried to find me under the } My feeling of sea-sickness is nowover. The gen- 

water. Alas! Iam so delicate that my own } teeler one is, the more one can endure.” So she 

mother would not be able to find me. If I still } said to herself again. 

possessed my old eye, which was broken off, 13 ‘Crash!’ said the egg-shell, as a wagon rolled 

think I should fain weep; but I will not—because } over it. 

itis not genteel to cry.” ‘‘Mercy! what a weight!” said the darning- 
One day a couple of boys in the street were ‘ neeedle, ‘I shall be sea-sick! I shall break!” 

paldling in the gutter, where they turned up old} But she did not break, though a heavy wagon 

mails, pennies, and such things. It was dirty} went over her; she lay at full length in the 

work, but they seemed to delight in it. * road—and there let her lie. 














GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


BY KATE CAMERON. 


Come they in the early morning, 
Ere the labors of the day, 

And they bring us strength and courage, 
For the “trials by our way.” 

And they raise our soul’s deep yearnings 
To the Giver of all good: 

And they waken noble longings, 
Utter’d not, yet understood. 


Come they at the sultry noon-tide, 
When our hearts are weak and faint, 
And the spell of their sweet presence 
Chides each murmur and complaint. 
And they nerve us for fresh effort, 
On the battle-field of life, 
That the hosts of sin and error 
We may conquer in the strife. 


Come they when the evening twilight 
Closes round with sacred power, 

Bearing pure and holy musings, 
Peaceful as that vesper hour. 


And they waft our praises upward 
To the Lord of light and love, 
And they bring us down a blessing 
From their radiant home above. 


Come they in the lone night-watches, 
When soft sleep hath fled our eyes, 
And the moonbeams and the starlight 
Glimmer in the midnight skies. 
And in slumber’s bless’d visions 
Still they seem to hover near, 
With the self-same smile of welcome 
That to us in life was dear. 


Come they with a gentle warning, 
When the tempter’s voice is heard; 
And with fond and sovthing pity 


When the founts of grief are stirred. 


Oh! they are not dead the loved ones 
Who have left us here in gloom; 

And, to cheer our fainting spirits, 
Daily, hourly, do they come! 





THE OLD SPANISH BALLADS+# 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Tue very name of Spain conjures up visions 
of romance. We think at once of the Alhambra, 
of the dark-eyed damsels of Seville, of Gil Blas, 
of Don Quixote, of the wild, Andalusian bulls, 
and of the hills around Granada, every foot of 
which almost has witnessed some combat be- 
tween Moor and Christian. But the old Spanish 
ballads give us the additional element of ancient 
chivalry. We see, in fancy, the rout of Ronces- 
velles; we hear the Cid come thundering on 
Bavieca; and we listen to the sh@ut of ** Allah, 
Il Allah,” as the Paynims sweep to battle. We 
are back in the old days, when every inch of 
Spanish territory was disputed with the infidel, 
and when every Spaniard was a hero. 

No writer has re-produced the spirit of this 
ancient time so successfully as Lockhart in his 
translation of the Spanish ballads. These bal- 
lads forms the oldest, as well as largest collec- 
tion of popular poetry, properly so called, that 
is to be found in the literature of any European 
nation. Many of them have been written for 
centuries. Like the old English ballads, with 
which Percy, Ritson, Ellis and others have made 
us familiar, they were the instinctive utterance 
of a brave and poetical people, in times of tur- 
moil, peril and heroism. Nothing, therefore, can 
be less artificial than they are. They speak 
right to the heart. Those devoted to war ring } : 
out like the blast of a trumpet. It is as re- { 
freshing, amid the conceits of modern poetry, } 
to meet these old ballads, as to pass suddenly, 
from the petit-maitre fountain of a stiff, conven- 
tional garden, to some clear, cool spring, gushing 
out from under a mossy rock, in the heart of a} 
forest. 

The English volumes of Lockhart’s Ballads 
are too costly for general circulation. We are } 
glad, therefore, to see that a cheap, yet elegant : 
edition has been issued by Whittemore, Niles & 
Hall, a firm of Boston booksellers, whose well- 
selected publications are rapidly winning for } 
them a high reputation with persons of taste. ; 
It has been objected, we know, that Lockhart’s 
translations are not always literal. But to be } } 
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* Ancient Spanish Ballads; Historical and Ro- } 

mantic. Translated by J. G. Lockhart. A new re- ; 

vised edition, with a Biographical notice. 1 vol. ; 
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always literal, in translating, is often to be un- 
faithful; and Lockhart, aware of this, has sought 
to re-produce the spirit of his originals, and has 
succeeded. His Spanish ballads are such, in 
fact, as their authors would have made them, 
had they written in English. 

The bull-fight, that national pastime of Spain, 
was never better described, for example, than in 
the ballad entitled, ‘‘The Bull-Fight of Gazui.” 
Mr. Lockhart is of opinion that this particular 
ballad is of Moorish origin. We have not space 
for the whole ballad, but gi- 
stanzas, premising that three cuvaliers have 
already fallen in the ring, and that the bull 
Harpado has never been worsted. 


“With the life-blood of the slaughtered lords all 
slippery is the sand, 

Yet proudly in the centre hath Gazul ta’en his stand; 

And ladies look with heaving breast, and lords with 
anxious eye, 

Rut he firmly extends his arm—his look is calm and 
high. 

Three bulls against the knight are loosed, and two 
come roaring on, 

He rises high in stirrup, forth stretching his rejon; 

Each furious beast, upon the breast he deals him 
such a blow, 

He blindly totters and gives back across the sand to 
go. 


‘Turn, Gazul, turn!’ the people ery—the third comes 
up behind, 

Low to the sand his head holds he, his nostrils snuf 
the wind; 

The mountaineers that lead the steers without stand 
whispering low, ' 

‘How thinks this proud Aleayde to stun Harpato 
so?” 


From Guadiana comes he not, he comes not from 
Xenii, 

From Guadalarif of the plain, or Barves of the hill; 

But where from out the forest burst Xarama’s wales 
clear, 

Beneath the oak trees was he nursed—this proud aad 
stately steer. 


Dark is hie hide on either side, but the blood within 
doth boil, 

} And the dun "hide g glows,-as if on fire, as he panes (0 
the turmoil. of 

His eyes are jet, and they are set in erystal rings “ 
snow; is 

But now they stare with one red glare of brass uy 
the foe. 

Upon the forehead of the bull the horns stan 
and near, - 
From out the broad and wrinkled skull like dagge" 

they appear ; 


~ concluding 


d close 
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Hia neck is massy, like the trunk of some old knotted : Him, yesterday, a Moor did slay, of Bencerraje’s 


tree, 
Whereon the monster’s shagged mane, like billows ; Twas 


curled, ye see. 


His lege are short, his hams are thick, his hoofs are 


black as night, 

Like a strong flail he holds his tail in fierceness of his 
might ; 

Like ae molten out of iron, or hewn from forth 
the rock, 

Harpado of Xarama stands, to bide the Alcayde’s 


shock. 


Now stops the drum; close, close they come; thrice 
meet, and thrice give back; 

The white foam of Harpado lies on the charger’s 
breast of black— 

The white foam of the charger on Harpado’s front 
of dun; 

Once more advance upon his lance—once more, thou 
fearless one! 


Once more, once more!—in dust and gore to ruin 
must thou reel !— 

In vain, in vain thou tearest the sand with furious 
heel— 

In vain, in vain, thou noble beast!—TI see, I see thee 
stagger, 

Now keen and cold thy neck must hold the stern 
Aleayde’s dagger! 


They have slipped a noose around his feet, six horses : 


are brought in, 
And away they drag Harpado with a loud and joyful 
din. 


Now stoop thee, lady, from thy stand, and the ring 
of price bestow 
Upon Gazul of Algava, that hath laid Harpado low.” 


In a different vein is ‘‘The Lamentation for 3 
Celin.” This ballad also evidently had a Moorish } 


origin, We can suppose it sung, during the last 
days of Granada, by Andalusian maids, as the 
twilight came on, sad and silent, and the sound 
of the evening trumpets from the beleaugering 
hosts came wafted to the town. 


THE LAMENTATION FOR CELIN. 
“At the gate of old Granada, when all its bolts are 
At wilight, at the Vega gate, there is a trampling 
eard ; 


. ’ . 
pe is a trampling heard, as of horses treading 
’ 
And a weeping voice of women, and a heavy sound 
of woe. 
What tower is fallen, what star is set, what chief 
., Some these bewailing? 
A — is fallen, a star is set? Alas! alas, for 
in! 


Three times they knock, three times they cry, 
wide the doors they throw; 
Deestedly they enter, and mournfully they go; 
gloomy lines they 
hollow porch, 
horseman grasping in his hand a black and 
Wet i ng torch; 


each eye th 
wailing, ye as they go by, and all around is 


and 


For —" heard the misery. ‘Alas! alas, for } 


mustering stand beneath the 
s 


0o0a— 

at the solemn jousting—around the nobles 

2 stood: 

The nobles of the land were by, and ladies bright 
and fair 

Looked from their latticed windows, the haughty 
sights to share; 

But now the nobles all lament—the ladies are 
bewailing— 

For he was Granada’s darling knight. 
for Celin!’ 


‘Alas! alas, 


Before him ride his vassals, in order two by two, 

With ashes on their turbans spread, most pitiful to 
view; 

Behind him his four sisters, each wrapped in sable 
veil, 

Between the tambour’s dismal strokes take up their 
doleful tale ; 

When stops the muffled drum, ye hear their brother- 
less bewailing, 

And all the people, far and near, cry, ‘ Alas! alas, 
for Celin ! 


| 
s 
s 
| 
5 


$ Oh! lovely lies he on the bier, above the purple pall, 
$ The flower of all Granada’s youth, the loveliest of 
them all ; 
His dark, dark eyes are closed, his rosy lip is pale, 

The crust of blood lies black and dim upon his bur- 
nished mail ; 

: And ever more the hoarse tambour breaks in upon 

their wailing— 

3 Its sound is like no earthly sound, ‘ Alas! alas, for 

3 Celin ! 

‘ 

} The Moorish maid at the lattice stands—the Moor 

stands at his door ; 

One maid is wringing of her hands, and one is 
weeping sore; 

Down to the dust men bow their heads, and ashes 
black they strew 

Upon their broidered garments, of crimson, green, 
and blue; 

Before each gate the bier stands still—then bursts 
the loud bewailing 

From door and lattice, high and low—‘ Alas! alas, 
for Celin !’ ° 


‘ 





? An old, old woman cometh forth, when she hears the 

3 people cry— 

’ Her hair is white as silver, like horn her glazed eye: 

3 ’Twas she that nursed him at her breast—that nursed 

3 him long ago: 

} She knows not whom they all lament, but soon she 

N well shall know! : 

3 With one deep shriek, she through doth break, when 

N her ears receive their wailing : 
‘Let me kiss my Celin ere I die! 

Celin !’” 


Alas! alas, for 


“The Cid’s Wedding” gives us a glimpse of 
social manners centuries ago. No letter, from 
‘‘Our Own Correspondent,” could narrate, more 

3 graphically than this old ballad, the incidents 
} of a nuptial ceremony in ancient Burgos. There 
is a spice of humor in the ballad, of which one 
example is the manner in which the poet de- 
scribes the hiring ‘‘the horned fiend for twenty 
maravedis:” a person to play this character 
being as indispensible, in old Spanish proces- 
sions, as the hobby-horse in English May-day 
games. 
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“The King had taken order that they should rears 
an arch, 

From house to house all over, in the way that they R« 
must march ; : 

They have hung it all with lances, and shields, and $ 
glittering helms, ; 

Brought by the Campeador from out the Moorish § 
realms. 


They have scattered olive-branches and rushes on 
the street, 

And the ladies fling down garlands at the Campea- 
dor’s feet ; 

With tapestry and broidery their balconies between, 

To do his bridal honor, their walls the burghers 
screen. 


They lead the bulls before them all covered o’er with 
trappings ; 

The little boys pursue them with hootings and with 
clappings ; 

The fool, with cap and bladder, upon his ass goes 
prancing, 

Amidst troops of captive maidens with bells and 
cymbals dancing. 


N 


With antics and with fooleries, with shouting and 
with laugkter, 

They fill the streets of Burgos—and the Devil he 
comes after ; 

For the King has hired the horned fiend for twenty 
maravedis, 

as he goes, with hoofs for toes, to terrify the 3 

es. 





Then comes the bride Ximena—the king he holds 
her hand; 
And the Queen ; and, all in fur and pall, the nobles 
of the land. 
All down the street the ears of wheat are round $ 
Ximena flying, 
But the King lifts off her bosom sweet whatever } 
there is lying.” 3 
Bavieca, the steed of the Cid, is as famous, in $ ; 
the legendary lore of Spain, as his master him- 
self. Whoever is fond of a fine horse will appre- ; 
ciate the following ballad. No wonder that the } 
Cid left this direction in his will:—‘*When ye 
bury Bavieca, dig deep, for shameful thing were 
it that he should be eaten by curs, who hath 
trampled down so much currish flesh of Moors.” 
No wonder, either, that these directions were } 
followed, and Baviéca buried, by the side of his : 
master, under the trees in front of the convent } 
of San Pedro of Cardena. 


“The King looked on him kindly, as on a vass 
true ; 


s 


al 
* taste and refinement. 


«+ the King Ruy Diaz spake, after reverence 

Oh, King, the thing is shameful, that any man 
besi 

The lege lord of Castile himself should Bavieca ride 


‘For neither Spain nor Araby could another charger 
bring 

So good as he, and certes, the best befits my king. 

But that you may behold him, and know him to the 
core, 

Tl make him go as he was wont when his nostrils 
smelt the Moor.’ 


With that, the Cid, clad as he was in manile furred 
and wide, 

On Bavieca vaulting, put the rowel in his side; 

And up and down, and round and round, so ‘fierce 
was his career, 

Streamed like a pennon on the wind Ruy Bia’ 
minivere. 


And all that saw them praised them—they lauded 
man and horse, 
As matched well, and rivalless for gallantry and 


force ; 

Ne’er had they looked on horseman might to this 
knight come near, 

Nor on other charger worthy of such a cavalier. 


Thus, to and fro a-rushing, the fierce and furious 

steed, 

snapped i in twain his hither rein ; ‘God pity now 

the Cid! 

} God pity Diaz? cried the lords ; but when they looked 
again, 

They saw Ruy Diaz ruling him with the fragment 
of his rein ; 

They saw him proudly ruling, with gesture firm and 
calm, 

Like a true lord commanding, and obeyed as by 
lamb. 


He 


And so he led him foaming and panting to the King; 

But ‘No!’ said Don Alphonso, ‘it were a shameful 
thing 

That peerless Bavieca should ever be bestrid 


By any mortal but Bivar—mount, mount again, my 
id!” 


We regret, both that we have no more space 


: to spare, and that it would be unjust to the pub- 
‘ lishers, to continue these extracts. 


The speci- 
mens we have given of this delightful volume 
: will prove, we trust, an incentive to buy the 
book. We are sure, if we found “Lockbart's 
; Ballads” on a lady’s boudoir table, we should 
> mentally pronounce her superior, in culture, 
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‘ 
FROM THE GER 


As the moon’s reflection trembles 
In the wild and wavering deeps, 

While the moon herself in silence, 
O’er the arch of Heaven sweeps. 


ES. 
MAN OF HEINE. 


Even so I see thee—loved one, 
Calm and silent, and there moves 
But thine image in my bosom, 
For my heart is thrilled and loves. 





“SPECKLED FACE.” 


BY JENNY 


luz! Liz Barry!” called a loud, hateful voice 
from the other end of the garden. 

I did not need to look up to know that my 
cousin Fred was coming toward me; the chill 
that erept over my little body told me too plainly 
that my evil genius was near. 

“Well!” he shouted, ‘I’ve done what I said 
Iwould, I’ve killed that little plague of a robin 
for you. He won’t steal any more cherries ” 

I rose slowly to my feet, holding the book I 
had been reading behind me; then gave it a sly 
fing into the long grass. My poor heart was 
fall. I cast one trembling glance at the cold, 
sneering face before me; the hot tears went leap- 
ing and flashing down over the bosom of my 
patched calico dress. I moved my lips to speak, 
but the sharp agony was working in my heart, 
and no sound followed the effort. 

“Oh, you want to know where he is, do you?” 
stid the cruel boy. ‘Will you just go down the 


A. STONE. 


¢ threw myself upon the grass, burying my face 
Sin my hands, and weeping as a happy child 
never could have wept. I thought of my cousin 
* Fred, only fifteen years old, and so cruel; and 
3 immediately a gallows loomed up in the distance; 
the reward my childish imagination pictured for 
shis misdeeds. Then I thought of my parents, 
‘ dead and gone to heaven, and of my little bro- 
ther only six years old, and myself twelve, left, 
like the babes in the wood, to an uncle who 
cared for no one out of the circle of his own 
$family. He might not, indeed, hire ruffians to 
murder us, but how much better was this gra- 
dual crushing out of our hearts of every childish 
emotion, and imprinting on our little faces thus 
early the care that ought to come with years? 
With every new thought came a fresh burst 
of tears, and I was wearied and almost helpless 
when I heard a step approaching me. 
‘‘He is coming,” I thought, “to see whether 





s 


; 


s 


long path and out the front gate, and you will; his cruelty has operated as he intended it 
find him about opposite the big locust tree, in { should,” and almost mad with passion I shouted, 
the middle of the road. Hold on,” he shouted, } ‘Go away! don’t you come here, you hateful 


™ Iwas speeding away, ‘‘perhaps he isn’t just 
in the middle of the road; he may be a little to 


boy. I am going to tell uncle Robert of you. 
I wish you were dead and still as my poor robin 


one side; but never mind, you'll be sure to find } is—I am sure I never want to see you again.” 


him, there’s lots of blood around there.” 
Checking my sobs as I opened the gate, I 
walked slowly along, dreading the worst, yet 


‘‘What! my little girl?” said a deep voice, 
close at my side. I started to my feet, mortified 
and angry that a stranger should have witnessed 


hoping that the cruel boy had deceived me. No! ; this exhibition of my passionate little heart, and 


nol it was all too true. There lay my poor bird, 
his little head bruised and bloody; and yet he 
"as not dead; for his wings were fluttering 


turned to see whence the voice proceeded. A 
gentleman was standing at my side, looking down 
upon me with a smile, half of surprise, half of 





feebly in the hot dust where he had been thrown. pity, upon his handsome face. But my quick 
Gently Traised him on my trembling hands, and ; glance showed me that he carried a gun over 
sitting down by the garden fence, I laid him on 3 his right shoulder, and his left hand held a 
the weft gtass beside me. It was buta moment; ’ string of birds. With a heart already stung 
me little futter; and the film gathered over his : and bleeding for my dead robin, this sight was 


‘yes, He was dead. My poor, lame robin! Was } 


it for this I had nursed him so carefully; that 
Thad loved him better than anything else in the 
Yorld, save my little brother Clinton, ever since 
re him out of that wicked trap, where his 
sot had been so cruelly crushed? And now 
that he was a little better, and could hop about 
. _ and enjoy himself so well, he must 
. to furnish amusement for a wicked 

¥, who seemed to find no pleasure save in the 


more than I could bear, and I returned his plea- 
sant smile with an angry frown. 

**So you kill birds too, do you?” I exclaimed. 
“I see their pretty wings all covered with blood: 
how could you?” and fresh sobs burst from my 
heart, 

‘‘But these are not robins, my child,” he an- 
swered. 

**T don’t care,” I sobbed, ‘‘they are birds, and 





bei of others, My tears came afresh, and I 


I hate you for killing them.” 
He turned away with a grieved look, and I 
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caught up my robin and flew toward the house. 
As [ opened the gate, Fred stepped out from 
beneath a lilac tree. 

“Ha! ha!” he sneered, ‘‘somebody else got 
the benefit of that pretty speech ycu had been 
fixing up for me. Now wasn’t you ashamed?” 
I made no answer, and he caught my dress as I 
was passing him. ‘Look here!” he said, “are 
you going to tell father about that bird?” 

“Yes, I am,” I answered, spitefully, strug- 
gling to get free. 

‘*Well,” he said, releasing me, ‘go and do it, 
I am willing. Only remember that if you do, 
Ill make Clinton pay for it when he gets back 
from the woods.” This was his usual threat, 
and a most effectual one as he well knew, for I 
would suffer any wrong rather than to have my 
darling brother come to harm. 

Softly crying to myself, I stole round the 
house to the wood-shed, and gained the humble 
chamber which Clinton and I called our own, 
without observation. There I laid my bird down 
on the rough window-sill and seated myself be- 
side it. I shall never forget the whirl of thought 
that swept through my childish brain as I sat 
there alone with my dead favorite. Tho sharp 
sense of wrong and injustice, of cruelty prac- 
tised by the strong upon the defenceless, of my 
own dark life and Clinton’s blighted childhood, 
a very foot-ball for his rude cousin—all these 
came up before me. Then I wondered if all the 
people in the world were alike. He, who had 
smiled upon me so kindly, could he be like my 
cousin? My heart had already begun to frame 
excuses for him. In my childish partiality I 
fancied that I could never hate him as I did 
Fred. 

How long I sat there I do not know, but it 
must have been hours, for when I looked up 
again I saw that the sun had gone down, and 
a silvery mist was gathering slowly over the 
meadows. 

I began to wonder if Clinton had come home, 
and then I saw aunt Lois come out of the house 
and gather up her shining milk-pans from the 
long table under my window. She never wanted 
me to do anything except knitting. If I offered 
my assistance, she would always tell me that if 
I kept out of her way it was all she asked of 
me. It fairly made her ache, she said, to see a 
stocking in my hand, I was such a snail, and 
yet she did not know what else to set me at. 
To be sure I wae a slow knitter, but then, per- 
haps, those long afternoons I passed out behind 
the bee-house, with my knitting in one hand and 
a book in the other, might account for it. I 
could not knit and read at the same time, but 


my book would drop and the needle fly when- 
ever I fancied myself observed from the house. 
Aunt Lois thought it very strange I did not get 
along faster. ’Twas an early lesson for a chili 
to learn in the art of deception; but woe to those 
who caused the need for it! And now, as | 
watched aunt Lois, I thought what a fine thing 
it would be to have such work to do. To skin 
the milk and make butter, I should like that 
Oh! anything but knitting. And then I fell to 
thinking how much more favored she was than 
I could ever hope to be: how she was privileged 
to do just as she pleased, and to scold everybody 
§ without a single one to scold her back again; for 
’my uncle Robert was a quiet man, if he had no 
’ other virtue. And why was all this? Why could 
I not be as much my own mistress, when I grew 
up, as aunt Lois seemed to be here? 

A bright thought struck me. Aunt Lois was 
3 married, and I was not. This was the difference 
3 between us: and from this proceeded her pre- 
scious immunity from*insult and injury. Ani 
why could not I be married too? Why had! 
waited so long? I fancied aunt Lois had always 
been married, for my heart told me that if she 
had gone through the ordeal to which I was sub- 
jected, she would have more compassion on my 
helplessness. But I had found the golden key 
which was to unlock the gate of happiness for 
Clinton and me; for from my earliest recollee- 
tion I had never made a calculation from which 
he was excluded. I would go that moment ani 
ask aunt Lois about it, that I might be sure! 
would not even dream of a repulse. My deal 
’ bird was, for the moment, forgotten, I rushel 
quickly down the stairs and round to the cellar- 
door, where I knew she would be straining the 
milk, 

««Aunt Lois!” I exclaimed, in a perfect glov 
of excitement, ‘why can’t I get married?” 

She set down her milk-pail, while her fact 
fairly relaxed into a smile. 

“There is nothing to hinder you that I know 
of,” she answered, ‘‘if you can only find some- 
body who is fool enough to take you.” 

“Now; right off?” I questioned. 

“What ails you, Lizzie?” she said, sharply. 
“You had better wait until you are o litle 
older before you talk about such things.” She 
turned her back to me, but I could not go yet 

“Aunt Lois,” I almost whispered, “how aid 
were you when you were married?” 

‘<I was nineteen,” she snarled, ‘neither more 
or less; and now if you don’t get out of my way 
I'll help you.” 

But 1 seaiel no assistance, for almost before 
she ceased speaking I was dancing up the s¥*P* 
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with s heart as light as a feather. Fred and my brother in my arms. 
Watts were standing in the wood-house door, ; was dead, Clinton?” 
and as I tried to pass them in order to gain the 3 ‘*No, Lizzie, that would be very wicked,”’ said 
chamber stairs, Watts put out his foot for me to } my little brother, always so forgiving—so much 
fall over. But I saw the manceuvre in time to } better and purer than I. ‘Don’t cry any more, 











Don’t you wish he 


save myself, and sprang forward up the stairs. ; 


“What makes you look so pleasant, Liz?” 3 


called out Fred, as I reached my chamber door. ; 

“J am going to be married,” I answered, in a } 

voice that sounded light and happy even to} 
myself. 
“Ha! ha! speckled face going to be married, ; 
are you? Well, that’s a little too good. Who} 
do you suppose would have you?” screamed 3 
Fred, a3 I banged the door violently. 

There was a little chill in my heart as I step- 
ped into the low-roofed chamber. I walked 
straight to a shelf by the chimney and took 
down a small piece of a broken mirror, which 
aunt Lois had allowed me to place there by way 
of ornament, Then, seating myself at the win- 
dow, I gazed into it long and earnestly, by the 
dim light of the dying day. 

“§peckled face!” I repeated, again and again. 
Yes, Fred was right. And yet I knew that but 
for my careless exposure to the sun and wind, 
ny complexion would be clear and fair. I half 
resolved to be more careful in future. I hada 
sun-bonnet, and I would wear it at least until 
those ugly freckles were gone. Then I took 
down my hair, which was twisted into an un- 
sightly knot at the back of my head, and passed 
my fingers through it. It was dark and luxu- 
riant, and I knew that with care it would become 
soft and glossy, as I remembered my mother’s to 
_ been, and as I knew aunt Lois’ never could 

But I could do nothing with my eyes. I 
thought they looked wicked, and I tried in vain, 
before that little broken mirror, to look mildly. 
I did not understand the reason then, I did not 





and I will help you bury him.” 

His sweet voice calmed me, and taking the bird 
in my arms, we descended the stairs together. 
We met Watts in the garden, and asked him if 
we might bury the robin there. 

“No,” he answered, ‘‘no such doings here. 
If you are determined to bury the thing, get 
over into the pasture. That’s good enough for 
him or you either.” 

But we did not follow his advice, for we buried 
the robin by the road-side. It was dark, but 
neither of us wished for any supper, so we went 
to our lonely chamber, knowing that no one 
would take the trouble to inquire for us. Clin- 
ton cried himself to sleep, and I sat on the bed- 
side, thinking. I looked at his sweet, little face 
so calm in the starlight, and smiled as my new 
hope stole in and took possession of my heart 
once more. ‘Oh! Clinton,” I whispered, throw- 
ing myself beside him, ‘Lizzie is going to be 
married; and then you shall have everything 
you want, and nobody to scold you.” 

Time passed on—Clinton and I went to school 
winters, but staid at home summers as soon as 
we grew old enough to work with profit, until I 
was nearly seventeen. Fred and Watts had 
been away to an academy, and yet I knew that 
even with our limited advantages at the district 
school, Clinton and I were far better scholars 
than either of them. I was proud of Clinton. 
He was very quick to learn, and so strong was 
the contrast between his bearing and that of 
the coarse natures around him, that strangers 
always noticed him. 

One morning in May, I was standing at the 


3 table, washing the breakfast dishes, when uncle 


know that my child-heart, grown suspicious of } Robert came into the room. He stood at the 
all about me, and ever on the look-out for some $ window a moment, and then turned toward me. 
fresh outrage, could not show the semblance of 3 Tt was very seldom that he spoke to me, and I 
love and peace where no peace was. Tired with $had such a dread of him from my childhood, 
my efforts, I placed the glass upon the shelf, } that it always gave me a start to hear my name 
ind walked quickly to the window as I heard ; pass his lips. 

footsteps approaching. “Lizzie,” he said, ‘“‘what do you think of 

Clinton was just coming round the corner—I 3 school-teaching?” 

poke to him in a low voice, and he came up : My face flushed painfully at this questions I 
; was afraid I should not answer so as to please 


‘ “Oh, Lizzie, who did it?” he asked, in a trem- 
ling Yoice, as his eye rested on the dead bird, 


Which I had 
the future, 


“That hateful Fred,” I sobbed, all the old 


almost forgotten in my dreams of 


him. 

“Why, sir,” I replied, at last, ‘‘I think it 
might be a good business if a person was fitted 
for it.” 

‘‘Well,” he said, testily, ‘“‘and are not you 





Coming back to my heart, as I clasped ¢ fitted for it?” 
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“Oh! no, sir,” I answered, completely taken 
by surprise. 

“TI should think you were fit for something,” 
he said, in a fretful tone. 

‘‘Am I?” I asked, wonderingly, as though the 
idea had hever occurred to me before. 

“There is this much about it,” he replied, 
with a dark frown. ‘You are going to Barton 
to-morrow to teach school there. You may get 
ready to day, or go without being ready, just as 
you please.” And he slammed the door behind 
him. 

I knew no law save that of obedience, so I 
went to the wood-house chamber which I still 
occupied, and passed the remainder of the day 
in arranging the few articles of apparel I pos- 
sessed, that they might appear to the best advan- 
tage. What could I do? It seemed all like a 
dream to me. Uncle Robert brought me two 
dresses in the afternoon, I think he was ashamed 
to have me go among strangers with so scanty a 
wardrobe. 

The morning came, and with it Mr. Denning, 
the gentleman who was to accompany me to my 
newhome. Clinton and I took a tearful farewell 
ere I set forth. I was sad, and the tears kept 
rolling down my cheeks. Oh! what a life; with 
no will of my own, to be thus driven about at 
the caprice of others. But Mr. Denning was 
kind, very kind, and before we reached Barton 
I counted him a friend for life. He told me I 
was to make my home at his house, and that his 
wife would be a mother to me. I was cheered, 
and almost happy. Could Clinton have been 
with me, I should have wished for nothing. 

Mr. Denning’s promise was fulfilled. How I 
longed to go away and weep by myself, it seemed 
so strange that any one should speak kindly to 
me. I confided all my story to Mrs. Denning. 
She pitied and comforted me, until I began to 
think it was not so very bad after all. I smiled 
now, in my increased knowledge of the world, 
whenever I thought of my old plan of getting 
married to free myself from trouble. But how I 
dreaded the first day of school. It came, how- 
ever. I gazed round that little band of bright- 
eyed girls, and thought how pleasant it would be 
to pass my life among them, if the teaching could 
only be dispensed with. 

Then all at once, I grew very independent, 
and said to myself, ‘‘Lizzie Barry, you don’t 
care. You never pretended that you could teach 
school. You were sent here against your will, 
and now you must do just as you please.” And 
so I did, and the summer passed on. We romped 
and picked berries out of school, and I told 
stories in school until I fancied they all knew 





Ny 
as much asI did myself. Ah! those were happy 
times, Clinton came to see me sometimes, but he 
never could stay long, and when he went away, 
I would forget my grief in a game of romp with 
the children. I made them study some, but not 
enough to injure them. It isa mystery to m 
how they ever learned anything, yet the parents 
all seemed delighted with their progress, and 
pressed me to remain another term, 

One morning, early in September, the children 
came to me in Mr. Denning’s garden, ripe for 
fun in whatever shape it might present itself, 
They had been gathering the late flowers from 
the grove and brookside, and were bent on 
making a crown for me. I resisted as long as! 
could, but at length yielded to the force of cir- 
cumstances, and was fairly carried to the little 
arbor at the foot of the garden, and seated ons 
low chair. 

The crown was nearly completed, when a 
gentleman passed by the garden fence. I shrank 
back into the arbor, as one of the children 
bounded away to meet him. 

“Tt is Ella’s father,” the others said, and I 
thought no more about it, until a silvery laugh 
echoed through the bushes behind us. I sprang 
to my feet quickly, as the mischievous Ella came 
forward, holding the gentleman by the hand. 

«It is our school-teacher, Miss Lizzie, father,” 
she said, looking wonderingly up into my flushed 
face. 

‘“‘T should think so,” he replied, bursting into 
a hearty laugh, while he eyed me curiously from 
beneath his dark lashes. I moved haughtily 
away toward the house, scattering the flower 
along the pathway. Entering the kitchen, I 
seated myself by a table, and began to arrange 
my disordered hair, complimenting myself meat 
while upon the delightful picture I must hare 
presented to my unwelcome visitor. 

This then was the Mr. Wilton I had heard 
much about, the young widower in whose praise 
my second mother, Mrs. Denning, had always 
been so eloquent. I was both ashamed and 
angry; and a glance at the little mirror opposite 
did not tend by any means to soothe my injured 
pride. That my crown might present more 
imposing appearance, my whole mass of het 
had been drawn to the top of my head, and tied 
with a long piece of white tape. This, the flowers 
at first had covered, but in my haste and confa- 
sion the knot had given way, and elf-locks were 
hanging down over my face and neck, wht hes 
and there a refreshing glimpse of the white string, 
I commenced picking the withered flowers os 
the tangled mass, muttering to my self, a8 . “ 
so, ‘those little witches have made me 100 
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nore like a squaw, than anything else. 
Cedar, and Chinese Aster. 

“Whisps of hay from Denning’s paster, and a 
long white string to tie ’em faster,” said a 
langhing voice at the open door. ‘Miss Lizzie 
School-teacher, will you please tell Mrs. Denning 
hen she comes home, that I’ve been to see her?” 

I neither loooked up, nor moved my lips to 
speak, but kept twitching away vigorously at 
the broken stems. 

“Thank you,” he said, walking away and 
leaving me once more to my own reflections. 

I leaned my head upon the table and was 
indulging in a flood of tears, when Mrs. Denning 
entered the door. 

“Why, Lizzie,” she said, in surprise, ‘‘ what 
ails you?” 

Itold her my story, and she laughed almost 
as heartily as Mr. Wilton had done. 

“It’s just his way, child,” she said. ‘You 
vill like him when you know him better, Lizzie.” 
You can’t help it. I’m so glad he’s come back.” 

It was not long before I was glad too. Those 
were bright evenings, and Mr. Wilton came very 
often to see Mr. and Mrs. Denning. But they 
were old people, and could not walk with him in 
the garden. So I did. 

They had been very kind to me: it was no 
more than right that I should take the care of 
their visitor off their hands; so I laughed and 
jested my heart away beneath the spell of those 
dark eyes, 


Dried 


: 





‘Will you be my wife, Lizzie?” he asked, at 
length, and the question was so far from being 
unexpected to me, that my earnest ‘‘ yes,” was 
very unfaltering, although the tears sprang to 
my eyes, as it passed my lips. 

**Could you shed tears over a dead robin now,” 
he asked, looking into my face with a smile, ‘‘or 
has your heart grown hard with the lapse of 
years, Lizzie?” 

And then I knew why those dark eyes had 
been so strangely familiar to me, and why their 
pleasant light had so soon warmed my heart into 
love. 

The next day I wrote to Clinton to come to me, 
and sent a card to Fred, bearing these words, 
‘‘Speckled-face is going to be married.” 

Clinton came, bringing my card with this cha- 
racteristic answer on the other side. ‘Go it.” 

Iam beginning to believe there must be some 
truth in the modern proverb, ‘‘ money is power.” 
Clinton is now passing his last year at College, 
and my education has progressed rapidly under 
the care of my husband. I have tried to bea 
faithful mother to Ella Wilton, and her trusting 
affection almost makes me believe I liave suc- 
ceeded. 

‘*Mamma,” she says, “what makes father 
call you ‘speckled-face,’ when he is in fun some- 
times ?” 

‘What, indeed!” I answer with a puzzled 
face, ‘‘do I look any like a trout to you, Ella?” 





TWILIGHT 


MUSINGS. 


BY MRS. A. F. LAW. 


Suanes of twilight close around me, as I muse on 
days long past; ; 
At tome names my accents falter! Blinding tears are 
gathering fast! 
With & sweep, stern recollection draws the curtain 
from my heart ; 
On its mirrored surface glisten forms that make me 
shrink and start. 
Shrink—because their life-like presence vibrates 
‘ through each throbbing vein, 
tt I dare not reach to clasp them, lest they quickly 
fade again ! 
- 
Silent—fearful that my breathing e’en may chase 
them from my sight, 
Bare I, while thought quickens with the 
Sowing hours of night. ‘ 
Voices clearly sound 


about me, that, long since, were 
to rest, 





And I pillow, with fresh grieving, the departed on 
my breast: 

Now I grasp the hands once folded round me in a 
fond embrace— 

Now I catch the smiles once resting on each wel! 
beloved face. 

One, whose name may not be spoken, silent in my 
soul it lies, 

Grown more sacred as betok’ning an in-dweller of the 
skies; 

Comes this loved one, all serenely, as in days of 
“long ago,” ; 

When her gentle presence saved me from the touch 
of blighting woe; 


Tenderly, beyond expression, beams her gaze upon 
us now, 

While her lips are fondly pressing loving tokens on 
my brow. 
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Way 
Cease thy beatings, heart, and listen to her murmured ; It will soothe my bosom’s anguish, it will ease this 
words of prayer, wearying pain. 
Asking God to guard and guide me safely through ; But alas! “Twas butavision! Now grief’s wound 
each joy, each snare: is oped anew! 
Stay! I cannot brook restraining, I must clasp her { Hope has perished, and the morrow wears a sable, 
once again, pall-like hue! 
[Ent 
VIOLETTA. 
BY BELLA KAUFFELT. 
Tr 
Viotetra, Violetta, Hast thou aught to do with sorrow? scent 
How thy heart and mine do blend, Having never tried the deep, and | 
Thou to me art like a sister, Has its firm faith falter’d never, «] 
Thou art sweeter than a friend. Hast thou never learn’d to weep! said, 
We alone can know the sorrow Violetta, Violeta, “) 
That it brought to us to part, Hands thou lov’st have wreath’d for thee with 
And to thee I tell my longings In those sacred shades and bow'r, inter 
Now to hold thee to my heart, Like one ‘neath a Pagod tree, burn 
Violetta, Violetta, Where beneath the shadow holy pei 
Could I have thee here this hour, Some lov’d idol holds a shrine, “] 
With thy wealth of love and kindness And beneath these spreading branches, old n 
Like that fragrant Eastern flow’r, Violetta, here is thine! ay 
Th’ Alma tree, that’s blooming ever, Shelter’d ’neath the oak Hyperion, for at 
Bearing fruit in all the year, From the sun’s oppressive glow, see h 
Daily casting off its blossoms Spreading thus his leafy canvass don’t 
That the fresh ones may appear. Lined with moss and mistletoe; that] 
Violetta, Violetta, Strange wild birds with plumage gay She 
Priestess of the vestal fire, Flit like winged flowr’s along; nl 
That thou hast by strong affection Mocking birds will, from the branches, Ps 
Lit on love’s extinguish’d pyre, Greet thee with continual song. tis ' 
With thy soul akin to Heaven, Violeta, Violetta, per 
Peering through thy pave Can my home have charms for thee, , 
Be my spirit’s gentle guardian, Can’st thou leave thy home of childhood = 
Till we go beyond the sky! For the love thou hast for me? a. 
Violetta, Violetta, Far beyond my feeble painting, re ‘ 
Hearts may still be sad and sear, Tell I thce this land is fair, rom | 
Spirits overcharged with sadness But, to me whose dreams have faded, “D 
Fail to find a Lethe here ; Life is real—here as there! “a 
“N 
sternl) 
cent t] 
COZUMEL. Bs 
BY EMILY HEREMANN. pet, 
, : tneom 
Bricut Island of Palm trees, and sea shells and { Of priest, and of people, that, loud in acclaim, tetang 
flowers, Stood up in thy temples and bowed in the same 
Thy sands glitter white thro’ the dark tangled } To idols and altars, that still o’er the land If 
bowers; Tell tales of the people who bore the red hand. va 
Fe ee ste ely ening hom, | he Spain came eat om crn et, Hey 
. ymns are unsung: + He broke down thy structures, thy dear househo! then 
How fair, in the morning, they rose to the light, trees, “Ny 
How lowly they lie in the cradle of night. And leaving Christ’s spirit for legend and lore, ¥ 0 
The wave surges by, but the time has been long Sunk down with the heathen, on Time’s dusty shore. uae 


Since it bore to the mainland the echoing song. 
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BY MES. ANN 


8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1856, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court 6f the United States, for the Southern District of New Vork.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 387. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Tue old gentleman who had regarded this 
scene, in anxious silence, now moved forward 
and confronted his wierd-like visitor. 

“Madam, this is your second visit here,” he 
said, “what new trouble is to fall upon us?” 

“He! he!” laughed the old lady, hysterical 
with fright, ‘I only come to inquire after the 
interesting young lady, who has made my neck 
burn with her fingers. Her welcome was a 
warmer one than yours.” 


“What is your business here?’’ persisted the ; 


old man. 

“Nothing, nothing. I came down to the Island 
for amusement, and so thought I’d just call and 
see how things went on in the old place. You 
don’t seem glad to see me. But I got used to 
that long ago. Nice little fellow, isn’t it?” 

She pointed her finger at George, who shrink- 
ing away as if from a basalisk, began to cry. 


The old man turned his eyes that way. In 


the confusion and anxieties of the morning, he ; 


had hardly looked on the child before. Now the 
glance brought an entire change to his counte- 
nance, A faint color mounted to his forehead, 
and stepping forward he took the boy suddenly 
from his mother. 

“Don’t let her touch him. Oh! don’t let her 
touch him!” pleaded the lady. 

“Not for the universe!” said the old man, 
sternly, “I know what her touch is to inno- 
cent things like this. Have no fear. She shall 
be driven hence, leper as she is.” 

“Leper! Ah! that’s anew name,” half snarled, 
half jeered the witch, “I thought you had run 
Jourself out abusing me. But this is something 
weommon! Leper! that is a name in your Pro- 
testant Bible, I suppose.” 

“If you have business here, speak; if not, go 
out from under my roof; I cannot breathe while 
itshelters you. Go, I say. You have driven my 
poor child mad again. The sight of you is worse 
than death to us all,” 


aan this is hospitality, this is gratitude. 


little boy for you, ma’am?” 





“No,” replied the widow, breathless with ap- 
prehension, ‘“‘give George to me, sir. I must 
return home. My people do not know that he 
is found.” 

“Oh! don’t be frightened. I ain’t after your 
precious treasure. Keep him to yourself, for 
what I care. He isn’t mine a bit more than 
he’s yours, so we won’t quarrel about him.” 

The witch gave the strings of her Navarino 
bonnet a sharp jerk as she spoke, tied them in 
a hard knot under her chin, and fluttered from 
the room, leaving a soft, unpleasant laugh float- 
ing behind. 

When she had disappeared, moving downward 
to the water, the old man spoke again. 

‘I will carry the boy home for you. Don’t 
be frightened. She is a wicked woman, but her 
day is over; she can insuit nothing more!” 

‘*Who is she?” inquired the widow, so anx- 
iously that her question seemed abrupt. 

** An evil woman, who has led an evil life,” he 
answered, 

“Do not mention her. Drive her from the 
house. I charge you, never let that woman 
enter the presence of my child again,” inter- 
posed the old lady, who entered the room that 
instant. 

‘‘She never shall, mother, she never shall,” 
answered the husband. ‘Be pacified. She will 
not attempt to return.” 

‘‘She, who haunted my child into a mad- 
house, comes again like a fiend that will not be 
satisfied. Poor, poor Elsie, shé will not speak 
to me. There she sits in a corner of her room, 
singing over that one word ‘alone, alone.’ Hus- 
band, husband, it is breaking my heart.” 

“Be patient, wife. The woman has gone. 
Elsie will recover the wild fit—do be patient!” 
he replied, soothingly. 

“«T will go to her. I will sit down by her side, 
and weep while she sings. I am old and weak. 
What else can I do but weep for my child.” 

The old lady went out, making this mournful 
plaint, and her husband, with a troubled face, 


ell, well, I am ready to go. Shall I carry the$ and slow, sad step, bore little Georgie home- 


ward. As he walked, the good old man became 
458 
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composed; the little form pressed to his bosom ; sunshine, and humming softly to the bells they 
gave bloom and life to his feelings; a glow of } robbed of honey. A smile was upon the stran- 
enthusiasm stole through his veins; and without } ger’s lips. He seemed waiting in tranquil mood 
knowing it, the old man grew strong in the$ for some anticipated joy. At last Mrs. Town- 
young life given to his embrace. send came in, leading her boy by the hand. A 
The widow walked thoughtfully by his side. } robe of spotted muslin had displaced her half 
Her brow was clouded, her look troubled. She $ mourning dress, lilac ribbons knotted it together 
glanced back now and then, apprehensive that} down the front and brightened the folds upon 
the evil woman might follow her and the child. } her bosom. Her»beautiful tresses lay coiled in 
The house, which they entered, was a graceful § one heavy braid around her head. Nothing 
contrast to the one they had left. Verandas of 3 could have been more simple than her appear- 
light iron work ran around one wing and across} ance. But her face was pule, and a look of 
the front; passion flowers and other rare hot-} fatigue hung upon it. 
house vines crept in and out through this net- She evidently expected to find the breakfast- 
work, like colored embroidery on a lace ground: } room empty, and entered it with downcast eyes. 
the whole dwelling was light, cool, and exceed-} An exclamation from the child, and a joyful 
ingly pleasant. The fragrance of cape jessa-} leap forward, made her look up. A wave of 
mines and heliotrope stole out through this; crimson rushed over her face; she smiled half 
tangled veil of flowers; and hid away among} gladly, half shyly; and held out her hand. 
the vines were cages full of singing birds, “When did you come? Have you waited 
sending out gushes of song to greet the early } long?” she said. 
morning. It was a common-place welcome in words; 
The old gentleman did not notice these things, } but her voice grew sweet with suppressed ten- 
but placed the child gently upon his feet in the  derness, as she uttered it. 
veranda, and turned away. His heart was full} ‘I have been waiting and dreaming here this 
of apprehension regarding his daughter. The ‘ half hour,” answered her guest, taking Georgie 
half subdued madness had returned upon her, } in his arms, ‘I did not expect to find you from 
their old enemy had appeared again. The fear } home so early.” 
of long, long years was entirely broken up. ‘Oh, it was Georgie’s fault, he ran away and 
Why should that wily serpent have crept into; was lost all night.” 
his Eden a second time? Filled with these} ‘Lost! How? Where did you find him?” 
thoughts, the old man bade his neighbor a} There was no reason why the young widow 
gentle good morning and went away. $ should not have answered this question. But 
Mrs. Townsend entered her dwelling, weary, } there was a feeling of sadness connected with 
and filled with vague terror by the scene she} the scenes she had witnessed that night, which 
had witnessed. The night’s watch had left her } checked her, and she merely replied that s 
garments in disarray. The dark brown hair} neighbor had found the boy and taken him 
was partly unbraided, and fell in waves half way } home. 
to her shoulders; her bonnet was pushed back,$ ‘And, oh,” interposed Georgie, ‘‘she was such 
and her pale face stained with tears. a tall, black lady, with eyes all fire, and such hot 
A small breakfast-room opened upon the} lips.” b 
veranda, its French windows clouded with lace,$ «You did not like her then my little man! 
and its adornments cool and simple. A break- 3 inquired the visitor. 
fast-table had been spread in expectation of her; ‘Yes, I did. She loved me, oh, so much. 
coming, and with its service of pure white china} You don’t know how hard she kissed me, and 
and frosted silver stood before these misty win-} hugged me till it stopped my breath.” 
dows, through which a net-work of vines and «¢J don’t wonder,” replied the stranger. “Who 
blossoms was softly visible. 3 could help loving you dearly?” and his fine face 
A person, who sat in this room, saw Mrs. : flushed crimson, as he pressed a kiss on the rosy 
Townsend as she entered, and arose as if to go} mouth of the child. : 
forth and meet her. But a glance at her pale} Come,” said Mrs. Townsend, blushing — 
face checked him, and seating himself, he saw > but smiling amid the pleasant confusion. e 
her pass to her chamber. shall all have an appetite for breakfast. i 
The gentleman sat alone some time, dreamily And with the timid bashfulness of 4 girl, “4 
watching the humming-birds, as they flashed in 3 sat down, to do the honors of her new home 
and out through the blooming screen of flowers, one whose gaze she had learned to 
shaking the dew in glittering drops upon the} under. 





tremble 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Way did that miserable old woman prowl, so 
cat-dike and stealthily, around those two houses? 
What motive could have brought her so far from 
home, a second Satan, to poison and blast the 
Bien of peace and charity those two aged people 
bad gathered around them? What had they ever 
dons, that she should persecute them so ruth- 
lesly with her presence? 

They knew her, that was certain, for Catha- 
rine, even beyond her own shuddering fear, had 
noticed that their limbs trembled beneath them 
as she approached, and that a deadly fear burned 
in their eyes and spoke in every line of their 
gentle faces. 

Eisie too. The very sight of this evil woman 


; the whole landscape in broad, lurid sheets, re- 
vealing the country around and a sombre ex- 
panse of water beyond. At these times the new 
cottage stood out in broad relief, and the whole 
space of ground between that and the old man- 
sion house was momentarily illuminated. The 
?scene gave the young woman a fierce sort of 
$ pleasure, exciting while it filled her with grief. 
She thought of her husband and longed to shout 
his name aloud, to ask him to come forth from the 
bosom of the storm and tell her he was yet alive. 

While this excitement was upon her, a crash 
of thunder broke over the house, and a rush of 
wind rent its way through the trees, scattering 
;their foliage in torn masses from the boughs. 
Then came another fiery scroll, unfolding itself 
upon the wind, casting its blue radiance upon 





had driven her into fierce insanity again. Why ; the earth, and kindling the sky with its forked 
wis this? Had they known her before? If so, } light. The flash was so vivid and so prolonged 
howand where? The portrait of her husband, } that she started up with acry. It was echoed 
vas that too a connecting link between these old ; by a shriek that cut sharper than steel through 
people, so opposite in character, so unlikely to the noise of the storm. 
hold anything in common? How was she con-; ‘‘See, see,” cried Elsie, who now stood beside 
nected with them all? ; her, ‘‘the lightning has got him; call him back; 
These conjectures kept Catharine awake half } call him back, I say!” 
the night, while poor Elsie moaned and muttered Her eyes flashed out their insane fire, light- 
in her sleep, or started ‘up with wild cries, call- : ning against lightning, both springing from dark- 
ing upon God to drive her enemies forth and not ness. The wind swept through her hair, filling 
let them torment her forever! ; it with rain-drops. The white folds of her gar- 
Catharine left her bed, feverish and excited ; ments and those flowing.sleeves fluttered and 
by these thoughts. Events of importance to her $ shook about her like the wings of a spirit. Her 
owu destiny seemed to be crowding themselves 3 clasped hands were extended over Catharine’s 
wound her, vaguely it is true, but with a force } head into the storm. Elsie, aroused by the burst 
that awoke a sort of terror in her. 3 of thunder, had rushed from her bed and stood 
She opened her chamber window and sat down. : before the window, daring the tempest as if she 
Elsie was moaning and muttering in her bed, ’ had been its spirit. 
sgonized by sleeping terrors. as wana without: ‘Call him back; he is mine. Call him back!” 
tose high and blustering; clouds lowered down ’ she shrieked. 
imong the trees; and gusts of rain drifted through ; ‘‘Great heaven! what is this?” answered 
the leaves, bathing them, as it were, with liquid ; Catharine, pale with astonishment, for directly 
diamonds, through which the lightning shot from : before her, passing, as it seemed, backward be- 
“me to time, illuminating them with a thousand } neath the branches of the elm tree, was her own 
polden arrows, ‘husband. But while the words were on her lip, 
— oa chamber, the two old people lay ’ the lightning passed by; and the man who had 
ti tgtuetsuniha 
vind, like a softened and mournful echo of } Tt was an open casement by which they stood, 
Usie's raving. just over the bay window of the library. I have 


Beneath her, was the library, with its myste~{ mentioned that an old forest tree overshadowed 
— ‘ssociations, The trees around it loomed ; this portion of the house, drooping its branches 
‘guinst the bank of clouds, disconnected from { downward like a tent. As the darkness closed 


their blackness only by the lightning that shot { in upon them, Elsie leaped like a panther through 


from it All was gloom within and without; 3 the casement, lodged a moment on the bay win- 
ind amid the storm, her sobs rose and swelled } dow, and seizing a pendant branch flung herself 
‘ubeard and unfelt, save by her own lonely } forward into the blackness of the storm. A 
hart ‘ sharp, long cry came back from the darkness in 


The lightning grew stronger and enveloped } which Elsie seemed to have been engulphed. 
Vou. XXIX.—g0 
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Catharine stood helpless with surprise and 
terror, straining her eyes to discover a trace of 
the maniac. But Elsie had disappeared. A flash 
of lightning revealed her for an instant as she 
rushed through its blue gleams beneath the 
trees, giving her white garments and her long 
hair back to the blast; and then all was dark 
again. 

Trembling with affright, Catharine ran down 
stairs, seized a blanket shawl, and went out in 
search of her charge. The storm still raged, 
but not so furiously as it had done—everything 
was wet through, and though every leaf dripped 
rain, the grass was so wet that it seemed like 
wading through a swamp as she passed through 
it. Her night robe was socsi soaked, and her 
bare feet even chilled to marble, as they sunk in 
the cold grass. 

But she took no heed of this. Elsie had gone 
toward the water, and she was wild with fear 
that in her madness the maniac might plunge 
into the deep. 

Quick as the lightning that now and then 
revealed her way, she darted shoreward, calling 
out for Elsie as she went; but terror and speed 
deprived her voice of all power, and she could 
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utter the name of her charge in hoarse whispers 
only. 

As she passed by the cottage, o glare of light. 
ning fell wpon her, and through it she saw an 
open window lighted from within. That same 
man was framed in the open air, whose appari- 
tion, a few minutes before, had drawn Elsie into 
the storm. 

Was it a real being? Or was it the picture 
which she had copied in the library? The same 
proportions were there; the coloring was alike; 
but this picture looked human. Was it her 
breathing husband? Or had terror driven her 
mad also? 

She paused a moment, with her face uplifted, 
wondering if she were mad, or not; if the vision 
were a hallucination ora reality. The rain beat 
into her uplifted face, the wind blew fiercely over 
her thinly clad form. No wonder she seemed 
ghost-like to the man who saw her from the 
window. 

A voice down toward the water aroused her 
from this wild trance. She turned and rm 
toward it, calling aloud, ‘Elsie, oh, Elsie!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE SISTERS. 


BY MABRY J. CROSMAN. 


“Bra. dear, what shall you wear to the levee 
tonight?” asked Marion Worthington of her 
sister, a8 she entered the cheerful boudoir where 
Billa was sitting. 

“My white satin, I think,” was the quiet reply. 

“And who shall wear the diamonds?” con- 
tinued Marion. 

“You, of course, I don’t wish them.” 

“I wonder why my dress doesn’t come; the 
dressuaker was to send it at four o’clock, and its 
nowfive minutes past; come, Ella, don’t sit over 
that book any longer; one wouldn’t think you 
were going to Senator Townsend’s this evening ;” 
and ina singing tone, she added, “‘happy am I 
to-night, Ella, happy am I to-night.” 

“Action and reaction are equal,” replied her 
sister. 

“Was that a quotation from the old philo- 
tophy, or an echo from the student’s conversa- 
tin?” asked Marion, archly; and a happy flush 
overspread the fair face of Ella, which the student 
referred to would have proudly witnessed. 

Evening came: gilded mirrors reflected the 
lightof massive chandeliers, and mirth and music 
echoed from hall to hall. 


Amid that choice assembly of guests, Marion 3 


stood forth a queen. She was beautiful, and an 





and criticisms upon the upper and lower house, 
the speeches, debates, &c. It is all owing to 
her extensive reading; she seemed as familiar 
with the Capital as himself, who had spent the 
winter there; and you need not wonder that I’m 
a happy fellow, Alf, when this paragon of a 
woman has laid a!l at my feet.” 

‘“‘Then never trample upon the precious gift, 
Edward. You think: Marion superior to her 
sister, I suppose,” said Alfred, after a moment’s 
pause. 

“Oh, Ella is a fine little girl, gentle, loving, 
and rich besides; but she never would aspire to 
that social position which Marion could so easily 
win and sustain.” 

“No; but in the home-circle, her virtues 
would so brightly shine, that all within her 
influence, would grow more pure, from being 
purely shone upon. Have you never observed 
that one who has led the courts of fashion, has 
been caressed, admired and flattered, can never, 
never minister to the wants of others?” 

**Why, Alf, you are really lecturing me; I 
believe you have fallen in love with Ella.” 

‘“«That’s true; and what’s better the love ig 
mutual ” 

‘Well, she looked beautiful and fairy-like last 


heiress; familiar with poetry, philosophy, and 3 night, too; though her charms are of a different 
Science; she was brilliant in conversation and } order from her sister’s.” 


held her listeners as by some magic charm. } 
The next day, in a neat room, in “No. 95 


“But she isa truer woman,” replied Alfred, a 
little spirited. 


Wall street,” were seated two friends, after} Edward was fine-looking, so the ladies said, 
& labors of the day; the one a student of the} possessing a large store of rative wit, with 
University, the other an assistant in one of the |e vlahed manners and captivating address; and 


vholesale warehouses of the city. ‘Come, Alf,” ; had the nobler traits of character been developed 
mid the latter, “it’s time to put away books; ‘and the whole man consecrated to a worthy 
‘ome, draw up the arm-chair; give the fire a * object, he might have reached those heights 


little more coal, and let’s chat awhile.” whose altitude his beclouded vision now could 

Alfred yielded; his mind still suffered from not sean; but in childhood, a vain though hand- 
the excitement of the previous evening; for his } some mother had so surely defined the limits of 
radent habits were not in keeping with such }his aims and acts, that all the efforts of his 
‘auovations. | tciend Alfred, could not lengthen a cord nor 

“The ladies looked elegantly, last night,” said enn a stake; hence, his highest hopes and 
Rivard to his friend, “didn’t you think so?” aspirations were as true an index of the heart’s 
: Oh, yes; but dress alone is a trifle—a sound- ‘ early culture as is the fruit of the buried seed— 
7 bra,” ‘for “men do not gather grapes from thorns nor 
d Then turn to Marion Worthington, the light } figs from thistles.” 

‘very gathering: did you not observe the In the brilliantly lighted cathedral were assem- 


» how interested the was in her remarks { bled joyous friends. The organ sent forth melo- 
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dious anthems, which awoke responding echoes 
in every heart: they who had entered the golden 
gate, with its flower-enwreathed arches, in fancy 
returned and stood again in the light of prospec- 
tive happiness; and if the flowers had faded, 
perchance they grew bright and fragrant; if the 
light had departed, it returned again to banish 
darkness or gild the clouds. Youth looked for- 
ward, and catching the inspiration of the hour, 
quicker beat the heart-pulse until the tell-tale 
blush revealed the inner thought. 

Edward and Marion stood within the altar; 
the marriage vows were taken—vows that were 
limited only by ‘‘the beautiful word, forever.” 

Time passed away in travel and pleasure, in 
extravagance and luxury. The newly wedded 
couple were the idols of the gayest circles, and 
fashion, among all her votaries, had not one 
more faithful or devoted, than the proud and 
haughty Marion. 

Alfred was rejoicing amid toil and discipline, 
for the day-star of life now dawned upon his 
pathway. Ella had long admired his talents, 
but felt that his intellectual attainments made 
him far her superior. He, the poor student, 
thought, too, that the barriers between them 
were impassable; and so it often is, while love 
with folded wing mourns in silence. Now, that 
all doubts were removed, he pressed forward 
with a firm and steady step; and though the 
mountain-path was sometimes steep and rugged, 
its course was upward. 

When four years had passed, when honors had 
been won and life’s earlier laurels gathered, 
there was another union of hearts and clasping 
of hands, and another home for happiness upon 
earth. Alfred Raymond and his bride went 
forth to act the parts assigned them, and to bear 
each others burdens. 

There are, within the circles of fashion, those 
who despise their thraldom; who feel that the 
soul’s noblest powers grow wan and weak, 
from the breathings of so vapid an atmosphere. 
But can the fettered escape unaided? So it had 


ee 
been with Ella, till a proffered hand had guided 
her to the sphere she now adorned; then it was 
that the spirit unfurled its upper pinions, and jn 
the life that now is, was laying up treasures for 
that which is to come. 

The great wheel of fortune, in its ceaseless 
revolutions, casts upon the earth that which was 
elevated to the heavens Edward and Marion 
had fallen: poverty and wretchedness succeeded 
dissipation. The fire of love which had burned 
so brightly upon its altar, waned and went out; 
scattered were its ashes, desolate and dark the 
temple. 

In that hour of recklessness and self-abandon- 
ment, the hand of Alfred rested upon his brother 
with an enchanter’s power. In girlhood, Marion 
had often said that she would sooner yield to 
Ella than any other person; now it was fully 
tested. Inso fearful an emergency, Marion hai 
too much intellect and too high a love for the 
praise of others, not to enter into the work of 
self-reform; so she aided the efforts put forth to 
re-unite the broken heart-strings, and weave, 
into the warp of life, a holier brightness. 

In the village of R——, was a lovely dwelling: 
the passer-by marked its rural beauty, its sim- 
plicity and elegance so happily combined. It 
was the residence of Professor Raymond. There 
Edward and Marion found a home, wher the 
world frowned upon them; and still remained 
to labor with their truest friends, Want and 
sorrow never left that door uncared for, misery 
never turned away unmitigated. 

Ella is now a calm, self-possessed and digni- 
fied woman, while her youthful charms stil 
beautify middle-age. Happy children call her 
mother, learning both by precept and example, 
the law of love. In the home-sphere her proudest 
hopes are centered, and her highest victories 
were achieved. 

Mariner, upon the ocean of life, beware of the 
paths you choose! Crystal sheen may wash 
over the sunken rock—glittering waves my 
bear you onward to the fearful maelstrom. 
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F ROSES. 


BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


THe moss-rose pales upon its graceful stalk, 
And leaf by leaf is softly whirled away; 
Strewing with velvet petals all the walk— 
The garden walk—where oft my footsteps stray. 
But still their fragrance and their beauty rare— 
Although so frail—in my.fond memory lingérs ; 
Who oft their lives with that of man compare, 
Traced in each leaf by fairy, unseen fingers. 


s How soon Life’s roses to the winds are strewn! 

> How one by one they leave us and depart! 

: The longest lease of Time will soon have flown, 

: And soon be hushed the warmest beating heart. 

; But all their graces, kindness, love they bore 

> ‘To us below, forever, ever lingers; 

Though we may know and love them here 
Fond memory wakes, oft touched by unseen finger? 


no more, 


; 
i 
3 





THE PRINCESS MANTELET. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


N 
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Oxt of the newest and prettiest mantelets of ; No. 8. Part forming the sleeve. 
the season, in London and Paris, is ‘‘The Prin- The pattern No. 2 is sewed to No. 4, putting 
eess,” 80 named in compliment to the Princess 3 the part marked A on No. 3 against that marked 
Royal of England, whose approaching nuptials} the same on No. 1; and sewing the opposite ex- 
with the heir apparent of the crown of Prussia ; tremity at the place marked B on pattern No. 2, 
ws the topic of general conversation. The accom- : so as to form a kind of band through which the 
panying engraving represents this beautiful and} arm is passed in order to form a sleeve and . 
Sasonable affair. We have inserted it here, in: tighten it round the waist. This mantelet is 
vur department “How To Make One’s Own: trimmed with a ball fringe and lace or guipure. 
Dress,” because this is the month when many; The inches, marked on the various sides of 
of pa fair readers will be desiring a new: the diagram, show its size when enlarged. The 
mantilla; and such as have not conveniences $ pattern is drawn for a medium sized lady. In 
for getting one ready made, or wish to study former numbers, we have given directions for 
‘onomy, or seek to have something very re-: enlarging these patterns. 
therche, will find the diagram of it, given on the Another pretty affair, the ‘‘ Venitian Basque,” 
next page, of great service, because enabling } we give on a preceding page. It is made of black 

. to cut and make the mantelet without the 3 silk, trimmed in points; a pointed cape reaches 
Ss8istance of 9 mantua-maker. 3 to the waist, where it is finished with a bow: 

No. 1. Front, 3 the basque is*wide and-deep. It is a charming 


No. 2. Back, i thing for sumnier wear, and can easily 3 made. 
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HONITON LACE SPRIGS IN CROCHET, 


AND HOW TO 
BY MRS. ANN 


As several subscribers have expressed a wish 
for instructions how to work Honiton Sprigs in 
Crochet, and also how afterward to make them 
up, we give, in this number, directions for both. 
It is not necessary to accompany them with 
cuts. 

No, 1—Marerrats.—Evans’ Boar’s-head cot- 
ton, No. 10. Crochet hook, No. 24. Stem, 12 ch. 

Fiower.—27 ch. (that is, 12 for the stalk, 15 
for the side petal of flower;) work back on the 
ch, 1 sl, 1 sc., 2 de. in 1 chain, 7 te., 2 de., 1 
«., 1 sl. along the last 7; 8 loose ch. for second 
petal. Work on these 1 sl., 1 sc., 1 de., 2 te., 2 
long te., * 1 ch., miss 1, 1 de., * repeat 1 sl., 
through stem, 7 sl up the side of the open hem. 
Third petal: —8 ch., 1 sl., 1-se., 2 de., 7 tc., 2 de., 
1c, 1 sl, through to close the flower; 12 sc. 
down stalk; 12 ch. for stem. 

Buo.—21 ch., join in 11th for loop. Work 
round in de., except first and last stitches, which 
must be single. Close with 1 sl., 10 sc. down the 
stem, then repeat the flower; work 6 sc. on 
stem, and repeat the Bud; 12 sc. on the stem; 
repeat the Fower, 12 more sc. on the stem, 
repeat the Bud; 6 sc. on the stem, fasten off. 

No, 1.—(This sprig is extremely easy to work, 
and is very pretty for a collar or similar article; 
or for sprigging the full part of Bishop’s sleeves. ) 

16 chain for stem. 

Fiower.—16 ch., close for centre loop on 7th, 
td work round in se., * 9 ch., 1 de., through 
every alternate of last round * (4 times,) 9 ch., 
Isl, through stem. Work round in sc., missing 
es de. 1 sl., through stem; 6 sc., on stem, 

2¢ 

Ciose Lear.—12 ch, 11 sl. on ch., for the 
re fibre; work on each side of sthis 1 8C., 
2 de., 5te., 2de.,1 sc. Observe to take up the 
witches from the back in working the 2nd side, 
Which leaves an appearance of chain-work down 
thecentre. Finish leaf with a slip-stitch; 6 ch., 
for stem, 
an ee Flower 6 se., on stem; Leaf 
* , on stem; repeat Flower 12 sc., on stem; 


Tepeat Leaf: work 10 sc., on stem; fasten off. 


_ W6ch., close for loop in fifth, and work round 
8.5 10 ch. for Stem. 





MAKE THEM UP. 


8. STEPHENS. 


Fiower.—-8 ch., on which work Isc., 5 de., 1 
sc. 1 sl.; 10 ch., de., on sixth, 2 ch., miss 2 de., 
on third, 2 ch., miss 2, sl. on first. Work round 
in dc., except the first and last stitches, which 
must be sc.; making three stitches in 1 ch. at 
the point, and closing firmly with a slip stitch 
8 ch., miss 1, 1 sc., 5 de., 1 sl., 5 sc., on stem; 
work a loop like the first, and finish with sc, 
down the stem. 

On completing a sprig, draw the thread through 
the last stitch, and cut it off, leaving enough to 
run a few stitches up and down the back of the 
flower. Do the same with the thread you began 
with, and cut them off closely. 

No. 1v.—May be used either as a sprig or 
edging; in the latter case, the sprigs must be 
laid on the net, side by side, so as to touch each 
other. 

16 ch., miss 1, slip 11 (leaving 4 for stem:) 
work round the vein in sc. 

12 ch. for stem. 

Frowrer.—1l4 ch.; close in Ist for a loop, 
which sc. all round, x, 7 ch., dc. through every 
alternate ch. of last round, x 6 times, 7 ch., slip 
at the stem. Work each loop thus:—2 sc., 3 
de., 2 sc.; do not work with the stitch at all, 
and close, very strongly, with a slip stitch at the 
stem. 

Work 4 sc. on the chain of the stem. 

Repeat the Leaf as before, then 4 more s¢. on 
stem. 

An Open Lea?.—17 ch., close in the first, 
for a loop, and work round with 1 sc., 6 de., 3 
dc. in centre one, 6 dc., 1 sc. Close with a slip 
stitch, and work the remainder of the stem in sc. 

To Maxe-vp Honiton Sprics.—Make each 
sprig quite complete in itself; and that they 
may not be lost, tack them on a piece of colored 
paper, until you have done as many as you will 
require. Cut out in bright-colored paper the 
full-sized shape of the article to be made; and 
if your foundation is to be of net, cut the same 
a little larger in the best Italian net, taking care 
that it has been already shrunk. Tack it on the 
paper, turning the edge over on the right side; 
arrange the sprigs on it in tasteful order, and 


run them on with very fine cotton. 
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462 LATEST NOVELTIES FROM PARIS. 

If any of the point lace stitches are used as a; foundation, either in English or open English 
foundation, place the sprigs on the paper pattern, ; lace. In this case, the paper should be pasted 
tack them down rather firmly, and work the ‘ on calico. 








LATEST NOVELTIES FROM PARIS. 


MORNING CAP. DRESS CAP. 





DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING FRENCH PINK.* 


BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 





Cor eight of figure 1: gum a small piece of 
Wire half way up each petal, tie them around 
the heart with brown floss silk: finish with a 
mtural calyx, The heart is made of black stif- 
fened cotton of thread dipped in white seeding, 
hich is made with ground rice. 

For some kinds of flowers it is necessary to 
ave small wooden moulders of four or five sizes, 
Puduated say from » small pea up: before put- 
ting the wire in the pétals, place each one in the 


win of the hand, and cup it with the smallest 
Ste moulder, 





* Marerrats ror Maxine Parrr Frowers.— 
Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, variegated for 
japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
81 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
mail attended to. A box, with mate- 
rials fora bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 





FLOUNCE AND TRIMMINGS. 


ma three patterns, a ‘Flounce Border,” 


: ing for Child’s Dress,” and ‘Trimming 
OL. XXIX.— 3] 


for Frock Body,” given in the front of the num- 
ber, are to be done in Broderie Anglaise. 


















































DEEP LACE FOR SLEEVES. 





PULLAN. 





BY MES. 


MATERIALS.—Italian braid, white 
cotton French braid, (No. 7,) point- 
lace cottons. 

This pattern is here given of the 
full size; so that by merely repeat- 
ing the design, any quantity maybe” 
drawn. Where.a piece not more 
than half a yard long is needed, as 
for a sleeve, jabot, or cuff, a paper 
pattern the whole length required 
shouid be drawn; but with care, a 
pattern will admit of being twice 
worked over. 

The scallop is made in Italian 
braid, which ‘requires to be run on 
at both edges; the outlines of the 
flowers and leaves are in French 4 ; 
braid, and the divisions between alae iw. 
the petals are Venitian bars. For 
the footing either French or Italian 
braid may be used. 

The ground is entirely in Eng- 
lish lace; and in the mode of work- 
ing this we have lately introduced 
a@ great improvement. Instead of 
making the bars, in one direction, 
of single lines of thread, twist 
back on every one, so closely, that 
the two threads appear but as one. 
Then, in crossing them, slip the 
needle under those-already made at 
firat;. twist back to the nearest 
eross, and make the spot by always 
taking up the lowest thread (the 
single one.) When the spot is 
large enough, twist round the sin- 
gle thread to the next cross, and 
repeat. As this lace should be iy 
done rather closely when forming a ‘ i 
ground, a single twist will probably 
be sufficient between every two spots. Those } lenburgh 120, the latter with sewing cotton 0 
who may be persuaded to try this plan will find J the same number. 
it a very great improvement on the old method: The Venitian bars which mark the petals ® 
the spots are more regular, and the lace is firmer. } done before the filling in. 


us 













For such close work, the finest cotton manufac- The leaves have each a veining up the cen'ré Mares 
tured should be used—namely, sewing cotton, {and small veinings branching from it Th Mite roye 
No. 150. ‘The petals are filled alternately } best way of working them is to make the bar ¢ This ver 
with Mecklin wheels, and graduated spots of } three threads, and cover with button-hole sti! Ascend 








t sid 





English lace. The former are done with Meck- { from the point of the leaf to where the firs 
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HANDKERCHIEF BORDER IN IRISH GUIPURE. 465 











bar comes; make that, work it; make the oppo- i in sewing cotton, No. 90. The edge of the scallop 
site one, and work it; then continue down the ; may be finished with either Sorrento on Venitian 
centre bar to the next, and so on. The Brussels } edge, or an Italian braid with an edge to it may 
edge, within the leaf, is worked after the bars, ‘be purchased. 





HANDKERCHIEF BORDER IN IRISH GUIPURE. 


BY MES. PULLAN. 


2) 


is pattern is of simple a character that it 
enlarged without the least difficulty. All 
lars, which are in plain button-hole stitch, 
Pbe worked before any other part. The 
fs, leaves, &c., must then be traced, and 
eatly button-holed. After which, the edge 
worked in graduated overcast stitch. 
inner border, a line of herring-bone 
Take a very coarse needle, say No. 4, 
fans’ boar’s-head cotton, No. 90; fasten it 
tT [having traced two parallel scallop lines, 
y needle in a slanting direction over 
Mbfive threads, from one to the other. Sew 
lese, two or three times; then take another 
ting in the opposite direction; work 


ont ue thus until you have worked all round , two outlines, taking the stitches in all the 
kerchief, when’ you will sew over the 3 holes. 





EMBROIDERED DESSERT DOYLEY. 
BY MLLE, DEFOUR. 


Mareatats,—Fine linen, and rose, green, and} terns we have given too simple. The pattern is 


Mite royal embroidery cotton, No. 30, ; in front of the number. 

: This very beautiful doyley has been designed The combination of colors in which it is done 

‘Ssceordance with the wish of several of eal gives a charming effect to it. The flowers are 
Who have thought some of the pat-; all outlined with a fine line of button-hole stitch 





DEEP LACE FOR SLEEVES. 


BY MRS. 


MATERIALS.—Italian braid, white 
cotton French braid, (No. 7,) point- 
lace cottons. 
This pattern is here given of the 
full size; so that by merely repeat- 
ing the design, any quantity may be” 
drawn. Where a piece not more 
than half a yard long is needed, as 
for a sleeve, jabot, or cuff, a paper 
pattern the whole length required 
shouid be drawn; but with care, a 
pattern will admit of being twice 
worked over. 
The scallop is made in Italian 
braid, which requires to be run on 
at both edges; the outlines of the 
flowers and leaves are in French 
braid, and the divisions between 
the petals are Venitian bars. For 
the footing either French or Italian 
braid may be used. 
The ground is entirely in Eng- 
lish lace; and in the mode of werk- 
ing this we have lately introdaced 
@ great improvement. Instead of 
making the bars, in one direction, 
of single lines of thread, twist 
back on every one, so closely, that 
the two threads appear but as one. 
Then, in crossing them, slip the 
needle under those-already made at 
firat; twist back to the nearest 
eross, and make the spot by always 
taking up the lowest thread (the 
single one.) When the spot is 
large enough, twist round the sin- 
gle thread to the next cross, and 
repeat. As this lace should be 
done rather closely when forming a 
ground, a single twist will probably 
be sufficient between every two spots. Those 
who may be persuaded to try this plan will find 
it a very great improvement on the old method: 
the spots are more regular, and the lace is firmer. 
For such close work, the finest cotton manufac- 
tured should be used—namely, sewing cotton, 
No. 150. ‘The petals are filled alternately 
with Mecklin wheels, and graduated spots of 
English aa The former are done with Meck- 





PULLAN. 


lenburgh 120, the latter with sewing cotton of 
the same number. 

The Venitian bars which mark the petals are 
done before the filling in. 

The leaves have each a veining up the centre, 
and small veinings branching from it. The 
best way of working them is to make the bar of 
three threads, and cover with button-hole stitch 
from the point of the leaf to where the first side 
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bar comes; make that, work it; make the oppo- i in sewing cotton, No. 90. The edge of the scallop 
site one, and work it; then continue down the } may be finished with either Sorrento on Venitian 
centre bar to the next, and so on. The Brussels } edge, or an Italian braid with an edge to it may 
edge, within the leaf, is worked after the bars, i be purchased. 





HANDKERCHIEF BORDER IN IRISH GUIPURE. 


BY MES. PULLAYN,. 


“Tus pattern is of simple a character that it 

an be enlarged without the least difficulty. All 

ihe bars, which are in plain button-hole stitch, 

Must be worked before any other part. The 

flowers, leaves, &c., must then be traced, and 

fery neatly button-holed. After which, the edge 

be worked in graduated overcast stitch. 

For the inner border, a line of herring-bone 

is used. Take a very coarse needle, say No. 4, 

and Evans’ boar’s-head cotton, No. 90; fasten it 

on; and having traced two parallel scallop lines, 

take your needle in a slanting direction over 

bout five threads, from one to the other. Sew 

over these, two or three times; then take another 

ttiteh slanting in the opposite direction; work 

rerit. ° ; 
Continue thus until you have worked all round ytwo outlines, taking the stitches in all the 

the handkerchief, when you will sew over the } holes. 





EMBROIDERED DESSERT DOYLEY. 


BY MLLE,. DEFOUR. 


Marer1ALs.—Fine linen, and rose, green, ond } terns we have given too simple. The pattern is 
white royal embroidery cotton, No. 80. ; in front of the number. 

This very beautiful doyley has been designed The combination of colors in which it is done 
in accordance with the wish of several of our { gives a charming effect to it. The flowers are 
subscribers, who have thought some of the pat-; all outlined with a fine line of button-hole stitch 
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466 NARROW CROCHET EDGING.—LADY’S PURSE. 








in pink cotton, the veinings being done in the} The leaves are done in the same way, with the 
same, green cotton. The branches, tendrils, and grapes, 
With regard to these veinings, it may be well ; are done in white cotton, the fruit being pierced 
to observe that they should not be traced at the { and overcast. 
same time as the rest of the patterns; but they The scallop forming the border is done in 
should be run from the base of the flower, and ; white cotton, as are also the holes; but the 
sewed back, a plan which will obviate any diffi- ; flower in each scallop is in pink. 
culty in passing threads backward and forward. A line of open-hem separates the border from 
Where several veinings branch from one down { the centre of the doyley. Any initial may be 
the centre of a leaf, run the thread down that; placed in the centre, but it must correspond, in 
one, and sew back as far as the first branch vein. } style, with the rest of the work. Scarlet cotton 
Then run and.sew back that: then on the main { may be used in lieu of rose, if preferred. Both 
one, ‘until you come to the next; and so on. work equally well. 








NARROW CROCHET EDGING. 


BY MES. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


Matenrats.—No. 30 Cotton. needle and insert it into the centre stitch of the 

12 oma, 1 plain into first stitch, turn, 8 ch, : 9 pl., draw the loop through 9 pl. into the 8 ch, 
1 pl. into space, turn, 8 ch, 1 pl. twice more, 8 }7 pl. into the last space, 1 single on foundation 
ch, 1 pl. 10 ch, 1 pl. into centre space of foun- ch, 8 ch, 1 pl. into first space of foundation; 
repeat this three times; 10 ch, 1 pl. into centre 
space of foundation, turn, 8 ch, take out the 
needle and insert it into the fifth stitch of 7 pl. 
of last scallop, draw the loop through, 9 pl. into 
the 8 ch, repeat from x. 

- - Having done the length required, work 4 pl. 

dette 9 ch, 1 pl. into last space, turn 9 pl. into } into every space along the bottom. 
first space, x 4 pl. into next, 8 ch, take out the 








LADY’S PURSE. 


BY MLLE. DEFOUR. 


Matertats.—T wo skeins purse silk, one hank, 11th round.—3 d. ¢., 5 with beads; 8d. ¢.,2 
gold beads, and one small gold tassel. For pat-} beads; repeat. 
tern see front of number. 12th round.—1 d. c. over 2d in last round, 1 


Make a chain of 5 stitches. bead, 2 d. c., 5 beads, 1 d. c., 1 bead, 1d.¢,1 
Ist round.—D. ¢. bead; repeat. 
2d round.—1 d. c¢., i chain into every stitch. ; 18th round.—1 d. c. over 1 in last round, 2 
8d round.—D. c. with a bead in every stitch. } beads, 2 d.c., 1 bead, 1d. c.; 8 beads, 2d.¢., 
4th round.—D. ¢., increasing after every 1 bead; repeat. 
stitch. 14th round.—9 d. c. Ist over last bead in 
5th round.—Same as 3d. } last round, 4 beads; repeat. 
6th round.—1 long stitch into every loop. 15th round.—1 long stitch into every stitch. 
7th round—D. ¢. Work this round so as to} 16th round—1 long stitch worked through the 
have 40 stitches. ; loop in the last round. 
8th round.—Same as 3d. ; 17th round.—D. c., with a bead in every 
9th round.—1 long stitch, 1 chain into every } stitch; repeat from 9th to 18th rounds. 
loop. 3 Work one long stitch into every stitch, work 
10th round.—1 long, 1 chain worked through ; 2 rows in this way. Fasten on the silk thread 
the chain in last round. 11 beads, miss one stitch, fasten to the next 
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thread 11 beads; repeat; fasten the silk on the ; chain, miss 1; repeat. For the strings, make a 
6th bead, thread 11 beads, pass the silk through } chain the length required; fasten with a small 
the 6th bead; repeat. To form the runner, 3 3 tassel of beads. 





BLOTTING-BOOK COVER. 
BY MLLE. DEFOUR. 


For » Blotting-Book Cover of Glove-Leather : with the points a little apart, so that the veins 
and Card-board, the materials required are as : will look raised: touch the backs with gum and 
follows:—A piece of either white or buff perfo- : place them on the card as in design; when all 
rated card, not too fine, about the size of a sheet 3 are, gummed on, leave the card to press under a 
of note paper; also some bits of scarlet, dark } book till next day, and then with a weak solution 
green, brown, light-green, and black kid leather. 3 of gum, varnish over the leaves, flowers, &c., 

Dimections.—Cut from the scarlet leather, ; &c., being careful that none of the gum smears 
five single petals for Scarlet Japonica, and cut; the card. It is now finished, and should be lined 
the stalks from the brown, the leaves from the 3 with scarlet silk and bound with dead-gold paper, 
light-green, the ivy-leaves trom the dark-green, 3 or bordering; gold embossed corners give a very 
and the berries from the black leather; press } finished appearance. Any lady can get sufficient 
them on the back with a half-cold smoothing bits from half-soiled kid gloves for this work, 
iron, and mark the veins with the scissors, held The pattern is in front of the number. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Isms anp OLogres.—There has been but one flood 
by water, but it is certain that the world has been 
flooded by humbug ever since. It is astonishing, the 
avidity with which the human mind—that great, 
exalted principle, as some would teach—grasps at 
any and every new theory, if it is as simple as a 
straw, and much less useful. This is a day of wonders, 
visions, and fools extraordinary, and we a people of 
most profound credulity; a race playing at iptel- 
lectual catchpenny or jack-straws, and throwing 
down our souls as a trifling stake. And no matter 
how monstrous the new idea. Let it be but hatched 
by some prolific brain, and no sooner is it full 
feathered and winged than thousands take it to 


their hearts and pet it into an unhealthy maturity, ‘ 


that in its strength will work only evil and violence. 

We have seen and heard in our generation that 
certain idle men who call themselves geologists have 
contradicted the fact of the flood. After a mature 
consideration over a few chippings of stone, or a 
handful of dust, or the solidified prints of a defunct 
bird’s claw, they think there could not possibly have 
been a real flood. That either God was mistaken in 
his thrilling revelations to Moses, or, Moses was mis- 
taken in their import. One of the two must be wrong, 
for they, the geologists are infallible, and could not 
by any possibility be mistaken in their theorising. 
Therefore!! the word of God must be reconciled to 
their views of the matter. 

Well, there are plenty ready to swallow all this, 
with mouths as open as their ears. Only Jet some 
clever genius promulgate any new theory, dress it in 
the rainbow colors of sublimated transcendency, get 
a revelation from under a white stone with five 
corners, or a black one with three, whose texture, 
shape and material can be easily originated by any 
cunning spiritual-rapper—make a few hieroglyphical 
marks by dipping a cat’s paws in red ink, and letting 
her travel over the pages—get Napoleon Bonaparte's 
signature, and Xerxes, “my >< mark,” with a preface 
by Julius Caesar, and a poem on morality, by Cleo- 
patra, or a sermon from Timothy Dexter, and a trea- 
tise on vegetable diet from Socrates, and as soon as 
to-morrow, one could get up a flourishing society, 
and fill his pockets into the bargain. 

Seriously, what have these things to do with pro- 
gress or reform? 


A Peep at Prrvate Lerrers.—We get delicious 
letters from correspondents sometimes. Letters, in 
their way, as good as any Madame de Sevigno, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, or Horace Walpole ever 
wrote; and that way, bye-the-bye, often a better, 
because a more Christian, one. We have one well 


gladly see, for they are better even than her stories 
Tn a late letter she speaks of a much controverted - 
poem thus:—“ Last evening I finished ‘Hiawatha’ 
Only I have by no means done with it since its 
seraps and passages, longer or shorter, pass con. 
tinually to and fro through my brain, like the grand, 
strange music to which I have hours been listening, 
Even my own thoughts are, in a way, fashioned after 
ite measure. For instance, there have been some 
very gorgeous sunrise clouds up above the pine. 
woods, in full view of our sitting-room windows, 
} since I began this letter; and I thought, ‘The glories 
of the sunrise’—which would have been the end of 
my rhapsody at another time. But now it was— 

‘The glories of the sunrise, 

The glories of the moonrise ; 

The beauties of the morning, 

Of the early day, the morning!’ 

“The ‘tribes’ are passing away, driven before the 
persistent foot of the white men; passing because 
they must needs go, even as in autumn the leaves 
} must fall, But their life or fate are worth our study 
and sympathy. It is good, therefore, that Long- 
fellow makes the heart ache for poor Minnehaha, 
> makes it glow and forget its pain in the good Hia- 
watha. Apropos, of the Mondamin, with what s 
beauty and glory does this poem invest it; I shall 
want it growing in our yard another summer. I 
shall call it my Mondamin.” 


In another letter she speaks of the American habit 
of over-working oneself. “I am sorry you have been 
so worn and ill,” she says. “Isn’t it miserable that 
we all work so much here in this world? There 
might about as well not be any good, free air; any 
free, early birds; or any early flowers peeping out; 
we can none of us ‘stop’ to go where they are, long 
for it as we will; need the rest and refreshment, a 
we will. And, for all the unnatural stress and strain, 
we are praised and called energetic; especially we 
New Englanders, whose tension is wickedest, most 
incessant. This is a village of uncommon thrift, in- 
telligence and comfort. There is not a house in the 
village that is not well painted, snug and eomfort- 
able; there are not more than three that have not 
blinds, shade-trees, carpeted rooms and tables covered 
with books; but I harély ever can look out without 
seeing men carrying heavy burdens; hardly ever can 
meet a woman, that she hasn’t pale, thin cheeks, and 
that she don’t tell me how tired she is all the time. 
So that I often wonder which is best, filling I, 
earth and water with the manifold works of our 
hands and brains, or going to find dreamier latitudes 
where oranges and bananas grow, where one might » 
in the shades and know what it really is to repose 


Really, there is not merely poetry, but _— 
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world into a mere work-shop; seeing nothing of its Tue Fasuions. A Prose Batuap.—One of the 
loveliness, and so forgetting Him who made it. There § editors of the Philadelphia Bulletin—we suspect it is 
is such a thing, too, as over-tasking brain and body, ; Mister Karl of the Knickerbocker—keeps up a con- 
till insanity or decrepitude sets in. Think of it! tinual fire of wit in that journal. As a specimen, we 
preer give a prose ballad, devoted to those of the sex, who 

A Worp ro Hussaxps.—We are ignorant who 3 carry fashion to absurdity, by exaggerating it. 


‘ wrote the following, but we wish every husband [ saw her as she sailed along in an elegant silk 


could read it. Many a time, through mere thought- ; balloon, borne on by many a puff of praise, all sung 
j he, who has sworn to “love and cherish his ag ala pap | tune. ’ rev d her - she trailed along, 
. . . i ike a racer sharp an in, and many a voice in 
wife,” hurts her feelings inexpressibly J ” er ¢ eestacy, proclaimed that she ‘would “win.” Isawa 
more of the ways pointed out in this article. The % coal scuttle bonnet, with a front of a foot or two, and 
piece is headed “ How To Treat A Wife.” rapturous praise, in a thousand ways proclaimed that 
. . it would “do!” I saw a cup and saucer stuck on to 
= an Cosas tase ih ap eagle the back of her head, and the very same crowd, with 
vith ace Ar gy ae pont > net = loud, declared that fashion led. Hurrah for 
home a clouded or contracted brow. Your wife may 3 To eam Pn aa on er | Me Seeoeind — 
bave many trials, which though, of less magnitude, } crazy, too! ” ene g° 
may have been as hard to bear. A kind conciliating ’ 
word, « tender look, will do wonders in chasing from 
her brow all clouds of gloom. Youencounter your; A Sweet Breara.—A lady recommends “The 
bo agg - the oo air, vege A by hg onl = Balm of A Thousand Flowers” to sweeten the breath. 
breezes; but your wifé is often shut in from thsee ogee . 
healthful infigences, and her health fails and her 3 If any of our fair friends are ever troubled with an 
gpirits lose their elasticity. But oh! bear with her; } offensive breath, they will now know where to find a 
she has trials and sorrows to which you area stranger, } remedy. We are aware that after a fit of sickness, 
but which your tenderness can deprive of all their § or ¢, th he breath i foul. 
anguish. Notice kindly her little attentions and } = _s i te Se ™ ofan Sek 20e 
doris to promote your comfort. Do not take them Balm” is applied to the teeth, with a fine hrush: a 
all as 2 matter of course, and pass them by, at the ; Very little answers. A bottle costing but fifty cents, 
time time being very sure to observe any omission $ will last a year. 
of what you may consider her duty to_you. Do — 
not treat her with indifference if you would not sear rf 
wad palsy her heart, which, watered by kindness, ENGRAVINGS In * Prrerson.”—The Webster (N. 
would to the latest day of your existence throb with ; Y.) Republican says of this Magazine: “In point of 
on and Ainnagge-4 rng — yield your ; engravings, fashions, patterns &c., it excels any other 
es to hers. e has preferences as strong as; y ; : ” 
Saeed tt may bo just as trying to her to yield her agasine published. So also say most of the press. 
thoiee to you. Do you find it is hard to yield some- We will try to merit such encomiums more than ever. 
times? Think you it is not difficult for her to give en 
2 or’. wf _ ag = to her bg 4 ee Return or PeAcE.—Peace again blesses the world. 
ger that she will think you are selfish, an i ! i i 
care only for yourself, and with such feelings she ; unin sab Mes ee oe . ae 
cannot love as she might. Again, show yourself i give in this number, a new piece of music, on the 
manly, so that your wife can look up to you and feel } subject, just composed. 
that os will act nobly, and that she can confide in 
your judgment. 








Piay on Toe Worp “Taat.”—-The climax, to REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Which this play on the word “that” mounts is The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By 
capital. It is old, but good, John Lathrop Motley. 3 vole, New York: Harper 
Now that is a word which may often be joined, & Brothers.—“The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” 
Por that that may be doubled is clear to the mind; says the author of these volumes, in his preface, 
a that that that is right, is as plain to the view, 3 “must ever be regarded as one of the leading events 
Bee at Sat 9 we in rightly used too; of modern times. Without the birth of this great 

. ght— . : . 

secordance with grammar, is plain in our sight.” * commonwealth, the various historical phenomena of 
jedinats -} the sixteenth and following centuries must have 
Tae Work-Tasie.—Says the Connellsville (Ohio) § either not existed, or have presented themselves 
Herald, “No lady should consider her work-table 3 under essential modifications. Itself an organized 
Mrangements completed without a copy of Peterson’s ’ protest against ecclesiastical tyranny and universal 
Valuable Magazine. The instructions in that depart- : empire, the Republic guarded with sagacity, at many 
ment and the patterns given for embroidery, tapestry, § critical periods in the world’s history, that balance 
Mantua-making, &c., are worth many times over the of power, which, among civilized states, ought always 
Priee of subscription.” g to be identical with the scales of divine justice.” It 
Seren was a happy thought in Mr. Motley to undertake the 
Love axp Toornacue.—A witty writer says that { history of such a nation. Nor could a more proper 
of two persons, one of whom is in love, and the other $ person have been found than a citizen of the United 
has the toothache, the one with the toothache will go } States; for the revolutions of Holland, England and 
Wo leep firet, America, are all links of one chain. In other 
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respects also the author is well fitted for his task. Mr. 
Motley has an earnest desire to arrive at the truth, 
has no pre-conceived theories to prejudice him, and 
does not shrink from the labor necessary to thorough 
research. His style is easy and idiomatic, and often 
rises even to eloquence. Many parts of the narrative 
are quite picturesque. Whenever the occasion per- 
mits it becomes as spirited as Macaulay. The story 
begins in 1555, and terminates in 1584; but a his- 
torical introduction, extending back to the earliest 
times of Holland, prepares the reader for the more 
formal opening of the drama: and the whole con- 
cludes, as it fitly should, with the assassination of 
William of Orange, the hero of the struggle. Mr. 
Motley, though he goes over some of the same 
ground, which Prescott traverses in “Philip the 
Second,” loses nothing by the comparison; while, 
instead of treating the theme as incidental only to 
another, he makes it his main object, and thoroughly 
exhausts it. The manner in which he has executed 
his task lifts him at once, indeed, to a position among 
the standard writers of our country. The publishers 
have issued the three volumes in octavo size, on thick 
paper, and with large and handsome type. A care- 
fully digested index accompanies the work. 

The Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 
Edited by Mrs. Surah J. Hale. 1 vol. New York: 


Mason Brothers—This volume forms the second of 
“The Library of Standard Letters” of which the 


first, “The Letters of Madame De Sevigne,” was 
noticed in these pages a few months ago. It is, 
however, complete in itself, so that it can be had, 
either with or without the other. Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague is, perhaps, the most accomplished 
letter-writer in the English language; for no one of 
her own sex has ever rivalled her, and women in- 
variably excel men in the ease, point and idiomatic 
elegance of their epistles. Everybody ought to study 
these letters for their style. Heretofore they have 
been almost inaccessible; but this cheap, yet neat 
edition will put them within the reach of everybody. 
Mrs. Hale has preserved the unity of each division 
of the letters, so as to elucidate the history of the 
writer, as well as to explain her sketches of events 
in their true connection. It is curious to see in these 
letters, what Constantinople was a century ago. It 
is equally curious to note the manners of the English 
people in 1756. A hundred years have worked vast 
changes both in Turkey and at London; and this 
volume, apart for its value as a model of style, is in- 
teresting as bringing these changes before the reader. 

The Elements of Natural Philosophy. By A. W. 
Sprague, A. M. 1 vol. Boston: Phillips, Sampson 
& Co.—A work designed for the use of schools. It 


is copiously illustrated by familiar experiments, and } 
contains two hundred and eighty engravings. One ; principal poems in this volume are 





Florence Betrayed ; or, The Last Days of the Re. 
public. Translated from the Italian of Massing 
D’Azeglio. 1 vol. Boston: William V. Spencer,— 
This celebrated novel, now for the first time laid 
before the American public, is worth a score of the 
trashy modern fictions with which the press teems, 
It treats of that epoch, so well known to all readers 
of Italian history, when Florence defended itself 
against the arms of Pope Clement the Seventh and 
Charles the Fifth. Yet though founded on historical 
incidents, the romantic element prevails the most: 
and even in the historical part, it is the passions 
which agitated the people, rather than the mere 
events of the time, which the author pourtrays, The 
chief interest of the story turns on the fortunes of 
Nicolo’s daughters. One of these, Landomia, is as 
noble a character as we know of in fiction; she would 
be almost too saint-like if she was less of a woman; 
and her secret, but unhappy love for Lamberto, 
who prefers her sister, Lisa, powerfully engages the 
reader in her favor. In the original, this novel is 
the delight of all Italian readers of taste; and it will 
be not less a favorite, we are sure, with Americans 
of the same description. It forms a large volume 
of five hundred and forty pages, is printed on super- 
fine paper, and is handsomely bound in cloth gilt. 
Yet the price is but a dollar and twenty-five cents, 
or that of the most ordinary novels of the time. 

A Lady’s Second Journey Round the World. By 
Ida Pfeiffer. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Bro- 
there.—Madame Pfeiffer is the German lady, who 
has twice journeyed, alone, around the world, visiting 
the most savage tribes, and penetrating even to the 
most exclusive countries. The present volume is the 
record of the latest of these tours. Setting out from 
London, she visited the Cape of Good Hope, Borneo, 
Java, Sumatra, C2lebes, the Moluccas, California, 
Panama, Peru, and Ecuador, returning to Europe by 
way of the United States. A more engrossing nar- 
rative of personal adventure, of perils by sea and 
shore, does not exist in any language. Madame 
Pfeiffer says that she was received with more kind. 
ness in the United States than in any country she 
visited, except Dutch India, a handsome compli- 
ment to our people. The book is neatly printed, Ib 
forms a thick volume of five hundred pages. 

Humorous Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited ly 
Epes Sargent. 1 vol. Boston: Phillips, Sampson 
& Co.—About a year ago, a portion of Hood’s Poems 
was issued, by this same house, under the editorship 
of Mr. Sargent. As one volume would not contain 
all of Hood’s Poems, however, this additional one 
has been prepared, similar in style to its predecessor 
and to the other volumes of “The British Poets” now 


being serially published by P. S. & Co. Among the 
“Love and La 


excellent feature is its description of instruments, ; nacy,” “The Bailey Ballads,” “Tales and Legends, 
with directions how to use them. It is one of the} &c. &c. Hood was the first hamorist of his age, 


best books of its kind, if not the very best. The 


’ using that word in its widest and deepest signifi- 


publishers have printed it neatly, and substantially } cance, so that no library is complete without bis 


bound it. 


* poems. 
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Married, Not Mated; or, How They Lived at 
Woodside and Thockmorton Hall. By Alice Carey. 
jel. New York: Derby & Jackson. Philada: 
Fitspatrick & 0o.—In some respects, Alice Carey is 
not excelled, as a writer of prose fiction, by any 
American author, living or dead. Her observation 
is close and subtle; her perception of character keen ; 
her style pure and idiomatic; and her skill as an 
atist, generally, worthy of all praise. But, some- 
times, she paints her pictures too much in shadow. 
To us, this seems a mistake, artistically, as well as 
dherwise. With this exception, we have nothing 
but praise for her novels and tales; and of all her 
published writings of this description, “Married, Not 
Mated,” is certainly the best. The events are of 
deep interest; the purpose of the story is excellent; 
md the characters are life-like, especially that of 
“Rach,” which is inimitable. There is neither bom- 
bast in style, nor exaggeration in the actors: but, 
m the contrary, beauties of diction and thought on 
neatly every page. The publishers issue the novel, 
in the usual handsome manner, which characterizes 
all their books. 

linda; or, The Young Pilot of The Belle Creole. 
A Tale of Southern Life. By Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Hentz, 1vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—No pub- 
lisher excels Mr. T. B. Peterson in the elegance with 
which he issues novels. The present one is printed 
with new type, upon the thickest white paper, and 
is tastefully bound. “Linda” is among the best of 
Mrs. Hentz’s fictions. It is full of the romance of 
youth and love, and therefore, fascinates all who pine 
after the ideal, a greater number, even among the 
ad, than is generally supposed. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, one of the profoundest men of the present cen- 
tary, was honest enough to confess that his highest 
mental gratification was to “lie on a sofa, after 
dinner, and read novels.” Tradition says, fo, that 
novels like “Linda,” which recalled the .roseate 
dreams of youth, were just the kind he liked best. 


Ninety-Eight and Forty-Eight. The Modern Re- 
wlutionary History and Literature of Ireland. By 
ton Savage. 1 vol. New York: Redfield.—This 
Yolume contains a popular history of the Irish strug- 
gle for Independence in 1798,.and a notice of the 
tgitation which was carried on, with a similar de- 
ign, in 1848. It also gives brief biographies of 
Wolfe Tone, Grattan, Plunket, O’Connell, Mitchel, 
ad other prominent leaders in the two movements. 
Ibis & deeply interesting work, especially to those 
cmnected, either by blood or by sympathy, with 
Irland. It makes a handsome duodecimo volume 
@ four hundred pages. 


Euan. A Sequel to the Forayere, By William 
Glmore Simms. 1 vol. New York: Redfield. 
Philada: T, B. Peterson.—Another of Mr. Simms’ 
wales of the Revolution, carefully revised, and form- 
8 part of Redficld’s illustrated series of these 

novels, Two spirited engravings, after de- 
tigns by Darley, embellish the volume. . 


The Philosophy of the Weather: and a Guide to 
tte Changes. By T. B. Butler. 1 vol. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—The author of this book con- 
tends that Maury, Espy, and all other meteorologists 
are wrong, at least in the main, and that his is the 
only philosophical theory of the weather. Bold as 
this assertion is, he plausibly sustains it. He evi- 
dently thoroughly understands the signs of approach- 
ing storms, and if he has erred in analyzing their 
causes, we, at least, are not able to detect the fallacy. 
3 It is a book that will attract attention. 


The Teacher. A new and Revised Edition. By 
Jacob Abbott. With Engravings. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—A new edition of a well knéwn 
and very popular work, intended to detail, as the 
preface sets forth, “in a familiar and practical man- 
ner, a system of arrangements for the organization 
and management of a school, based on the employ- 
ment, so far as is practicable, of Moral Influence.” 
The illustrations are drawn, engraved and printed in 
the first style. Without question, “The Teacher” is 
superior to any book of its character, as yet written. 


Knowledge Is Power. By Chas. Knight. Revised 
and Edited, with Additions, by David A, Wells. 1 
3 vol. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—A new and im- 
proved edition of a work, which, when first published 
in London, had great success. Its design is to set 
forth in a popular form, the productive forces of 
modern society, and the results achieved by labor, 
capital and skill. The volume is full of illustrations. 
It is rarely that so much valuable information is 
found compressed, so skilfully, into so small a space, 


Confession ; or, The Blind Heart. By W. Gilmore 
Simms. 1 vol. New York: Redfield. Philada: T. 
B. Peterson.—This is a new and revised edition of a 
novel which has already “won its spurs” in the field 
of literature. It belongs to the series of “Simms’ 
Border Romances of the South,” which Redfield has 
been issuing, so tastefully, this last twelvemonth, 
The story is a domestic one, skilfully told, and quite 
superior to the mass of modern novels, 


Colombo. By Prosper Metinee. 1 vol. Boston: Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co. Philada: T. B. Petersons—A 
translation from one of the most brilliant of modern 


French writers. The scene of the story is laid in 
Corsica, and the novel has a merit, above that of a 
mere tale, arising from the pictures it gives of life 
and manners in that Island. The translation is well 
done. There is nothing of the morals of Sue, we are 
glad to see, in the book. 


Berenica. A Novel. 1 vol. Boston: Phillipa, 
Sampson & Co.—A novel, by an anonymous author; 
but one who has no need to be ashamed of his or her 
production. “Berenica” is quite above the ordinary 
run of stories of domestic life. It is earnestly written, 
abounds with powerfully delineated scenes, and has 
a high moral purpose. It is autobiographic in form. 
Phillips & Sampson have published it in a very neat 
style. ; 
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History of the Reign of Philip the Second, With 
Portraits, Maps, Plates, &c. 2 vole. Boston: Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co. Philada: T. B. Peterson.— 
Every person, who either would gain historical 
knowledge, or secks to have even an ordinary 
library, should buy this work. The reign of Philip 
the Second of Spain embraced one of the most event- 
ful perieds in modern history. Coincident with the 
rise of the Dutch Republic, and equally affecting, 
and affected by, that mighty event, a thorough 
acquaintance with it is indispensible to whoever 
would study, on the one hand, the development of 
modern liberty, or, on the other, the triumph of 
absolutism in Spain and elsewhere, where the cause 
of freedom failed. The war in the Netherlands, 
the memorable siege of Malta, the defeat of the 
Armada, the woes of the Inquisition, the rebellion 
of the Moriscoes and the cruelties with which it was 
avenged, form a series of events so striking as to 
throw around this epoch in history all the charms 
of romance, while affording to the student an in- 
structive lesson how great kingdoms may be won or 
lost, how gallant peoples may become degraded under 
the rule of tyranny and superstition. Mr. Prescott’s 
merits as a historical writer need no praise at this 
late day. He takes rank, by consent of all critics, § 
above Robertson and writers of that stamp; and is 
considered, by many, equal to Hume, if not to Gib-; 
bon himself. For many years he has been engaged: 
in collecting materials for this work. Never I 

; 
| 





has the period been so thoroughly or impartially ex- 
plored: it may be said now to be exhausted; cer- 
tainly no narrative of those times is likely to be ever 
written, so lucid, so candid, so comprehensive, or so $ 
exact, The story comes down to the year 1568.’ 
The volumes are beautifully printed; in large octavo 
size, and illustrated with steel engravings. 


The Tragedies of Aischylus. Literally Translated. 


in a circle, around him, he holding a long stick. The 
players then skip around him once, and stop. Buffy 
then stretches forth his wand and directs it by 
chance; and the person whom it touches must grasp 
the end presented, and call out three times in a 
feigned voice. If Buffy recognize the voice they 
change places, but if not, he must continue blind ’til] 
making a right guess. 





PUZZLES. 
Sotvution To Tweive-Hote Puzzte.—The follow- 
ing diagram shows how the card may be cut into four 
pieces of equal size and shape, as required. 


rae 
Sade 
12 | 


Tue Wonver Puzzir.—Cut a piece of cardboard 
(of the dimensions given in the diagram) in sucha 
manner that you may pass through it, yet preserving 
it in one piece. 
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NEW RECEIPTS. 

To Preserve Pears.—The pears used in making 
this preserve should not be too ripe. They are ina 
fit state as soon as the pips are black. Set the pears 
on the fire in a sufficient quantity of water to cover 
them. “Take them off when quite soft, and throw 


By T. B. Buckley. 1 vol. New York: Harper &} them into cold water. Then pare them lightly, oul 
Brothers.—Another volume of “Harper’s Classical } off the stalks, prick them with a needle sufficiently 
Library.” Critical and illustrative notes accompany ; long to reach the core, and put them aguin into cold 
the text, and also an introduction. The new read-} water with a small quantity of alum. They now 
ings of Hermann’s Posthymous Edition are given in} must be boiled till perfectly tender, and then placed 
an appendix. for the third time in cold water. In the meantime 
boil some clarified sugar for awhile, throw a little 
water into it, and when it boils up again, add the 
PARLOR GAMES, pears. Place the lid on the pan, and when the whole 

Sroot or Repentance.—Having placed a stool or ; boils, skim it; turn it into an earthenware pan and 
chair in the centre of the room, one takes a seat upon leave it to stand. The next day drain the syrup 
it, and another called the “judge” stands near her, } from the pears: then add to the syrup a little more 
having previously asked in a whisper of all the rest, } clarified sugar and give it a good boil; pour it over 
what particular offence they charge the repentant} the fruit, and leave the whole stand till next day. 
one with. Of course the replies must be given in ai The next, and two succeeding days, proceed in the 





low voice, or she would hear them. The judge then 
tells her one of the crimes with which she is charged, 
and she must guess who accuses her of it, or forfeit. 
If she guesses rightly, the accuser must take her 
place, when the rest proceed to bring their acousa- $ 
tions against her. 

Burr Wits Tae Wanv.—Having blindfolded one 
of the party, the rest take hold of each other’s hands 





same way, each time boiling the syrup and clarified 
sugar longer than before. On the last occasion, let 
the syrup and clarified sugar boil until little raised 
balls are formed on the surface, add the pears to it, 
cover the pan, and let the preserve come to a boil 
Then skim it, pour it off, and place it in a stove for 
two days; after which drain the fruit and put it by 
for use. 
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To Make Black Currant Jelly.—Strip the currants Transparent Pudding.— Put eight eggs, well 
from the stalk, put them in a jar in a kettle of hot } beaten, into a stew-pan, with half a pound of sugar 
water. Let it boil an hour; then throw the currants } pounded fine, half a pound of butter, and some nut- 
and juice into a fine lawn sieve. Strain out all the } meg grated. Set it on the fire, and keep constantly 
juice, and, to every pint, put a pound of double-re- } stirring it until it thickens; then set it into a basin 
fined sugar. Put the whole into a preserving pan, } to cool. Puta rich puff paste round the edge of the 
get it over a charcoal fire, and keep stirring it until § dish; pour in the pudding, and bake it to a mode- 
itis a jelly, which will be known by takihg a little } rately-heated oven. Candied orange and lemon may 
out to cool. Be careful to take off the scum as it } be added at pleasure. 
rises, and when the jelly is formed, and very clear, 
pour it into pots. When it is cold, cut round pieces 
of paper, which will just cover the jelly, and lay FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
them over it, first steeping them in brandy. Finally 
tie white paper over the pots. 

To Make Currant Jelly Flavored with Raspberries, 
take seven pounds of ripe, red currants stripped from 
the stalks, and two pounds of raspberries, picked. 
Press the fruit and strain it through 4 fine hair 
sieve. Pour the juice on nine pounds of the best 
loaf sugar, broken into small pieces, and place the 
whole on a brisk fire, taking care to remove the scum 
as soon as it appears. When it comes to a quick 
boil, place a small portion on a plate or saucer, and, 
on its cooling, observe whether it forms a jelly. If 
80, it is sufficiently done. Remove it from the fire 
and place it in jelly pots. 

To Make Red Currant Jelly.—The currants should 
be taken very ripe, and gathered in dry weather. 
Strip them from the stalks, and press the juice from 
them. Strain the juice, and to every pint put a 
pound of the best loaf sugar, broken into small 
pieces. Boil it on a brisk fire, taking care to remove 
the scum as soon a3 it appears. When it begins to 
poil briskly place a spoonful on a plate to cool, and 
if it forms a jelly, it is done; if not, it will require a 
little more boiling. 

Serap-Book Paste.—Dissolve slowly two square 
inches of glue and an equal weight of alum in nearly 
apint of water. Mix half a teaspoonful of flour with 





Fie. 1—A Dinver orn Evening Dress or Warre 
Grenapine.—The skirt is trimmed with four flounces, 
woven in lilac satin stripes. Each flounce is edged 
with a narrow fringe. The corsage is low, and made 
with a long point in front. The sleeves are formed 
of three soft puffs, and trimmed with a fall of rich 
lace, looped up on the inside of the arm with a bow 
of lilac ribbon. A white tulle cape, edged with lace, 
and having long ends crossed in front, is fastened 
with a knot of lilac ribbon. Black velvet leavesin 
the hair. 

Fie. u.—A Mornine Dress or Waite CamBric.— 
The skirt is open in front, aud trimmed on each side 
with a cambric insertion and edging. The corsage 
is high and plain. A sash of broad blue ribbon 
passes around the waist. A white cape is ornamented 
with needlework like that on the skirt. Sleeves 
trimmed in the same way, and reaching but little 
below the elbow. Cape of cambric muslin and valen- 
ciennes lace trimmed with blue ribbon. 

Fie. m1.—A Hovse Dress or Frencn Brus 
Si1x.—The body high, trimmed with six rows of 
plaited ribbon in front, each end of which terminates 
in a bow. The top row is twelve inches, the bottom 
one ten inches from one bow to the other. Ribbon 
waistband with a buckle in front. Sleeves almost 
: tight at top, cut in pointed vandykes bordered with 
& little water very smoothly, stir it in, and boil the}. ryche and trimmed with a flounce forming a flat 
whole together. Then remove it from the fire, and plait in each corner between the vandykes; this 
when nearly cool, mix with it two teaspoonfuls of oil } gounce is bordered with a plaited ribbon. 

o lavender. This paste, kept in a well-closed vessel, The hair is tied very low down behind. Two bands 
will keep many months. of cherry velvet pass one across the forehead, the 
$ Plum Jelly may be made by the following direc- } other between this and the back hair, meeting at the 
tions:—Take four p@inds of small red or muscle ’ side, where they form bows from which two ends 
plums, and boil them in three quarts of water until } hang down. This coiffure is the same on both sides. 
reduced to one quart; then strain the juice through Fie. 1v.—A Buack Lace Manti.ta.—We give 
#sieve, and to every pint put a pound and a half of } here, as worn with an evening dress, in order to 
sugar: boil the juice and the sugar together for about } give both, but all the rage for summer wear in the 
quarter of an hour, or until they form a jelly. street. The dress is a robe-dress, with three flounces, 

To Broil Veal Cutlete.—First chop up some sweet } one of those so fashionable now. 
herbs, season them with pepper and salt, and mix} Fig. v.—Cuitp’s Apron or Prxx Sirx, trimmed 
them up with a little salad oil. Boil the cutlets in } with black velvet ribbon. This is a beautiful, yet 
the mixture so that every part be well covered. Thea simple pattern ; so simple that any mother can make 
"rap them in paper, well buttered. Broil them slowly, } such an apron for her child. The velvet at the waist 
and serve them with or without sauce. } is put on in a basket pattern; and long ends, pointed 

To Clean and Polish Shelle.—Wash them well with ; at the bottom, fall over the skirt. Bows and ends of 
Soap and hot water; if very rough on the outside, } velvet form a shoulder knot. We have seen some 
scour them with a bit of flannel dipped in wet sand. silk dresses for young ladies trimmed in the same 
Wash it well off and smear them. way. 
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Genera Remarxs.—Flounces will be very gene- ; 
rally worn, even on organdy and other thin dresses, 
Low bodies are made with points before and behind, $ 
and are profusely trimmed with lace, blonde, ribbon } 
and fringe. 

High dresses are always of the jacket form, with 
a deep basque, and braces trimmed with fringe or 
velvet. The sleeves are usually composed of two or } 
three falls. 

Mantxzs are of a very becoming shape this season. 
They are generally of black, though silks of a quiet 
sombre shade are sometimes chosen for the purpose. 
Before describing the mantles, however, we must re- 
mark that a tight-fitting jacket with very deep basque 
is considered the most comme-il-faut costume. It is 
usually of rich black silk, profusely trimmed with 3 
black lace, fringe and velvet. 

For those who prefer a different mode, we think 
the most beautiful, as well as the newest, are those 
of the shawl form. These are composed of lace, silk, 
fringe, ribbon, &c., disposed of in various ways. 

Heav-Dresses.—The nets of various kinds worn 
on the head in evening costume are progressing in 
fashionable favor. One of the new coiffuree of this 
kind consists of a net of gold, intermingled with 
pearls, strings of pearls drooping toward the neck. 
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Others, formed of purple or green silk, are spotted 
with small ornaments, in enamel, of different colors, 
which glitter like precious stones. Some of the pret. 
tiest are formed of coral. These are fixed on each 
side by large pins with a coral head. 

Greex Nets are also worn over the plait at the 
back of the head, either all gold or mixed with silk, 
Then come other head-dresses, entirely of blonde, 
with a round head covered by small flowers like 
those which form tufts at the sides. 

Ear-Rines of the drop form, which have been s9 
long out of fashion, are now beginning to re-appear, 
We mean the long drops, called by the French pend. 
ants d’oreille, and not those of the short, round form, 
which have lately enjoyed partial favor, and which 
are not inaptly called boutons d’oreille. An exquisite 
pair of drop ear-rings has recently been made for g 
lady in Paris. The tops are formed of circles of 
diamonds, having in the centre a large pearl. The 
drops consist of long ears of wheat, thickly studded 
with small brilliants. Another pair of drop ear-rings, 
equally elegant, though of a less showy description, 
consists of pink, coral, and pear pearls. The tops of 
most of these new ear-rings consist of one large pre. 
cious stone—as an emerald, a ruby, or a sapphire— 
set round with five pearls or brilliants, 
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Postace on “ Peterson.”—A subscriber writes as } 
follows :—“ There is considerable complaining about 
the postage. Two years ago, we had to pay twenty- 
five cents a piece, yearly; and now it is three shil- 
lings. The Magazine says one and a half cents, per 
number, quarterly, in advance. The post-master says 
that means in your own state.” 

We do not understand how either subscribers or 
post-masters can mistake the postage. The law says 
that if a periodical weighs only three ounces, per 
number, the postage shall be one cent, per number; 
and a cent more for each additional ounce. But, it 
adds, if the postage is paid quarterly in advance, a} 
deduction of one half shall be made. Now “ Peter- 
son” weighs between four and five ounces a number, 
and consequently, i/ the postage ie not paid quarterly 
in advance, it is three cents a number, or thirty-six } 
cents a year. ' 

But when subscribers, every three months, pay the ; 
postage in advance, they cannot, legally, be charged ; 
more than one cent and a half per number, or four : 
cents and a half quarterly. 





An Acency For Patrerns, &¢.—Having been 
solicited, from various quarters, our “ Fashion Edi- 
tor” has consented to act as agent for the purchase ; 
and transmission of patterns, jewelry, &c. &c. In all 
cases the money must accompany the order, which 
should describe, as fully as possible, the article de- 
sired. Address the publisher at your risk, 





New Votvume wita THe Jury Noumser.—With 
the next number we begin a new volume. Now, 
therefore, is the time to get up clubs, or send on 
single subscriptions. Those, however, who wish back 
numbers, from January, 1856, can be supplied, as we 
have stereotyped every number. The Magazine never 
was so popular as now, nor ever so good; yet we in- 
tend to make it better still. The steel plate in the 
July number will be something superb. All the other 
embellishments will be superior also; and so too will 
be the stories, &c.: and this improvement we shall 
keep up throughout the volume. If every subseriber 
will exert herself to get one more, how easily our 
subscription list would be — Try! 


How 10 Remit.—In remitting, write legibly, ry 


the top of your letter, the post-office, county and 
state. Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighbor- 
hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. If 
the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phils 
delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange. 


Back Numpers.—We are able to supply back 
numbers for 1856 to any extent, the numbers being 
stereotyped. We shall stereotype every number of 
the year. 

Enciose A Stamp.—Letters, requiring an answet, 
must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 
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